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PRECIS WRITING 


ya 
- Tuts form of composition provides an excellent 
mental training since it forces one to grasp, and 
to express briefly and clearly and in logical order, 
what has been read. Skill in this kind of work is of 
immense value in every-day life, for whenever we 
read an interesting book or hear a good lecture and 
wish to tell our friends what we have read or heard 
we are really called upon to give them an oral précis. 
In many offices clerks are asked to make a précis 
or summary of the correspondence in a series of 
business letters. Private secretaries are sometimes 
asked to read books for their employers and then 
give a summary of the contents, or they may be 
asked to attend lectures and give an account of 
what has been said. Thus précis work is not merely 
a tiresome school exercise. An educated person is 
constantly making mental précis of the ordinary 
things he is reading or hearing. 

The passages in this book should be condensed to 
about one-third or one-fourth of the length of the 
original, and a suitable title should be found for each. 

Before making the précis read the extract through 
carefully once or twice so as to get the essential 

Stet 
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ideas, then set down the title, and then make your 
summary. Be guided by the following rules: 


1. Keep the logical order of the thought. 

2. Condense phrases to epithets where possible. 

3. Omit illustrations, and repetition used for the 
sake of emphasis. Figures of speech should be omitted 
or curtailed. 

4. Bind sentences together by such link words as 
hence, while, therefore, as, thus, etc. 

5. Add no comment of your own to the original. 

6. Do not keep too closely to the words of the 
original, though you need not always feel bound to 
change the given words. 

7. Letters and speeches should be written in the 
third person and in the past tense. 


The summary should always be a piece of plain, 
straightforward, concise, good English prose, and it 
must always give an accurate impression of the 
original. 

Précis and paraphrase are quite distinct exercises. 
A précis is a summary of the leading ideas in the 
original ; a paraphrase is a complete version, in other 
words, of al] that is in the original. Both are good 
exercises in composition in so far as both test the 
reader’s grasp of the subject-matter in hand and his 
command over language. Many people now question 
the value of paraphrasing poetry. They say it is 
merely destroying something beautiful. No one 
disputes the value of précis writing. 
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SPECIMEN EXERCISE 


On the eve of the Reformation the condition of 
Europe, and of Germany in particular, was one of 
seething discontent and full of bitter class hatreds— 
the trading companies and the great capitalists 
against the “ guilds,” the poorer classes against the 
wealthier, and the nobles against the towns. This 
state of things is abundantly reflected in the folk- 
songs of the period, which best reveal the intimate 
feelings of the people. For it was an age of song 
everywhere, and especially in Germany. Nobles and 
knights, burghers and peasants, landsknechts and 
Swiss soldiers, priests and clerks, lawyers and mer- 
chants all expressed the feeling of their class when 
they sang; and the folk-songs give us a wonderful 
picture of the class hatreds which were rending 
asunder the old conditions of medieval life, and 
preparing the way for a new world. 

This social ferment was increased by a sudden and 
mysterious rise in prices, affecting first the articles 
of foreign produce, to which the wealthier classes 
had become greatly addicted, and at last the ordinary 
necessaries of life. The cause, it is now believed, was 
not the debasing of the coinage, for that affected a 
narrow circle only; nor was it the importation of 
precious metals from America, for that came later; 
it was rather the increased output of the mines in 
Europe. Whatever the cause, the thing was to 
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contemporaries an irritating mystery, and each class 
in society was disposed to blame the other forit. We 
have thus at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a restless social condition in Germany, caused in 
great measure by economic causes which no one 
understood, but whose results were painfully manifest 
in the crowds of sturdy beggars who thronged the 
roads—the refuse of all classes in society, from the 
broken soldier and the disbanded mercenary soldier 
to the ruined peasant, the workman out of employ- 
ment, the begging friar, and the ‘‘ wandering student.” 
It was into this mass of seething discontent that the 
spark of religious protest fell—the one thing needed 
to fire the train and kindle the social conflagration. 
This was the society to which Luther spoke, and its 
discontent was the sounding-board which made his 
words reverberate.—T. M. Linpsay (History of the 
Reformation,! vol. i., 1907). 


The Précis 


On the eve of the Reformation there was great dis- 
content and class-hatred throughout Europe and 
especially in Germany. The feelings of all classes of 
the people found expression in the folk-songs of the 
period and these songs show us, too, how the medieval 
order was giving place to a new one. 

A sudden rise of prices, caused, probably, by the 


1 By kind permission of Messrs. T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, and Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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increased output of the mines in Europe, helped to 
set class against class. The result of this restless 
social condition in Germany in the sixteenth century 
was seen in the crowds of discontented unemployed 
folk who thronged the roads. It was to these people 
Luther spoke and his stirring words to them provoked 
their revolt against religious tyranny. 
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AFTER the flood-tide, then the ebb; after the first 
outburst of extravagant praise, then the insidious 
backward swirl of detraction; such is the ordained 
destiny of every historical masterpiece. Why should 
this be? Perhaps the answer is easy. An historical 
masterpiece has a twofold character. In so far as it 
is a masterpiece it is a work of art and challenges 
instant attention as such when first it is born into 
the world. But, in its other aspect, in so far as it is 
historical work merely, it is the pronouncement of 
science, the outcome of that complex process of 
research, memory, imagination and reasoning, which 
of necessity go to the production of all historical 
work. And such science is not like unto the science 
of the empiricist; it is not stable, it is not absolute. 
It is, and must be, always conditioned by and related 
to the mental attitude of each succeeding generation. 
The historical judgments of our fathers are foolishness 
to us, their children. We see from a different stand- 
point, more removed, and the perspective has altered ; 
and so each generation looks at the past with dif- 
ferent eyes and demands imperatively that its 
history should be written for it anew from its own 
15 
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standpoint. The poet and the law-giver write on 
tables of stone—the historian writes in sand, and 
each receding wave obliterates his feeble script.— 
Wo. A. SHAW (Introduction to Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches in “‘ Everyman”’ edition). 


II 


History can no longer remain in our days that dead- 
letter of events, to the detail of which the majority 
of earlier writers restricted themselves. It is now 
understood that in history, as in man, there are two 
elements—matter and spirit. Unwilling to resign 
themselves to the task of producing a simple recital 
of facts, which would have been but a barren 
chronicle, our great modern historians have sought 
for a vital principle to animate the materials of past 
ages. 

Some have borrowed this principle from the rules 
of art: they have aimed at being ingenuous, exact, 
and picturesque in description, and have endeavoured 
to give life to their narrative by the characteristic 
details of the events themselves. 

Others have sought in philosophy the principle 
that should fertilise their labours. With the relation 
of events they have interwoven extended views, 
instructive lessons, political and philosophical truths; 
and have given animation to their narrative by the 
idea they have drawn from it, and by the theory 
they have been able to associate with it. 
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Both these methods, undoubtedly, are good, and 
should be employed within certain limits. But there is 
another source to which, above all, we must look for 
the intelligence, spirit, and life of past ages; and this 
source is Religion. History should live by that life 
which belongs to it, and that life is God. In history 
God should be acknowledged and proclaimed. The 
history of the world should be set forth as the annals 
of the government of the sovereign king.—JEAN- 
HENRI MERLE D’AvuBIGNE, D.D., 1794-1872 (History 
of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century). 


Ill 


It is not commonly on the generation which was 
contemporary with the production of great works of 
art that they exercise their most magical influence. 
Nor is it on the distant people whom we call posterity. 
Contemporaries bring to new books formed minds 
and stiffened creeds; posterity, if it regard them at 
all, looks at them as old subjects, worn-out topics, 
and hears a disputation on their merits with languid 
impartiality, like aged judges in a court of appeal. 
Even standard authors exercise but slender influence 
on the susceptible minds of a rising generation; they 
are becoming “‘papa’s books’”’; the walls of the 
library are adorned with their regular volumes; but 
no hand touches them. Their fame is itself half an 
obstacle to their popularity; a delicate fancy shrinks 
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from employing so great a celebrity as the companion 
of an idle hour. The generation which is really most 
influenced by a work of genius is commonly that 
which is still young when the first controversy re- 
specting its merits arises; with the eagerness of 
youth they read and re-read; their vanity is not 
unwilling to adjudicate: in the process their imagina- 
tion is formed; the creations of the author range 
themselves in the memory; they become part of the 
substance of the very mind. The works of Sir Walter 
Scott can hardly be said to have gone through this 
exact process. Their immediate popularity was 
unbounded. No one—a few most captious critics 
apart—ever questioned their peculiar power. Still 
they are subject to a transition, which is in principle 
the same. At the time of their publication mature 
contemporaries read them with delight. Superficial 
the reading of grown men in some sort must be; it is 
only once in a lifetime that we can know the passionate 
reading of youth; men soon lose its eager learning 
power. But from peculiarities in their structure, 
which we shall try to indicate, the novels of Scott 
suffered almost less than any book of equal excellence 
from this superficiality of perusal. Their plain, and, 
so to say, cheerful merits suit the occupied man of 
genial middle life. Their appreciation was to an 
unusual degree coincident with their popularity. 
The next generation, hearing the praises of their 
fathers in their earliest reading time, seized with 
avidity on the volumes; and there is much in very 
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many of them which is admirably fitted for the 
delight of boyhood. A third generation has now risen 
into at least the commencement of literary life, 
which is quite removed from the unbounded en- 
thusiasm with which the Scotch novels were originally 
received, and does not always share the still more 
eager partiality of those who, in the opening of their 
minds, first received the tradition of their excellence. 
New books have arisen to compete with these; new 
interests distract us from them. The time, therefore, 
is not perhaps unfavourable for a slight criticism of 
these celebrated fictions; and their continual re- 
publication without any criticism for many years, 
seems almost to demand it.—WALTER BAGEHOT, 
1826-1877 (Literary Studies,’ 1905). 


IV 


The necessity of complying with the times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great impediment of biography. 
History may be formed from permanent monuments 
and records; but lives can only be written from 
personal knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for ever. What is 
known can seldom be immediately told; and when 
it might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate 
features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, 


1 By kind permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, 
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are soon obliterated; and it is surely better that 
caprice, obstinacy, frolic and folly, however they 
might delight in the description, should be silently 
forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment and 
unseasonable detection, a pang should be given to 
a widow, a daughter, a brother or a friend. As the 
process of these narratives is now bringing me among 
my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself “ walking 
upon ashes under which the fire is not extinguished,” 
and coming to the time of which it will be proper 
rather to say “ nothing that is false, than all that is 
true.’—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 1709-1784 (Life of 
Joseph Addison). 


Vv 


In 1777 Johnson was engaged to write what he 
himself described ! as “ Little Lives and little Prefaces 
to a little edition of the English Poets.’’ The occasion 
of this work was the publication by the Martins at 
Edinburgh of a very faulty edition of the English 
Poets, which was both deficient and incorrect. 
Hereupon the London booksellers met and resolved 
to unite in bringing out an elegant and correct 
edition. Dr. Johnson was requested to write concise 
accounts of the lives of the various poets whose 
works were to be included in the edition, and the 
terms being left to his own decision, he named two 


1In a letter to Boswell, 3rd May, 1777. 
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hundred guineas, which, as might be expected from 
the moderation of the demand, was at once agreed 
to. This work occupied him till 1781, and swelled 
into dimensions which Johnson had never con- 
templated. Johnson, though he regarded all work 
as a task, and had a greater or less dislike for exertion 
of every kind, seems to have regarded this work with 
peculiar favour. We are informed that it was on his 
request and recommendation that the works of 
Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret and Yalden were added 
to the collection. It was a work for which Johnson 
was peculiarly fitted. Perhaps no man, certainly no 
practised writer, of his day could cope with him in 
the extent and accuracy of his knowledge of the 
English literature of his own century and the pre- 
ceding one. These Lives first came out, in accordance 
with the original plan, as prefaces in the volumes 
which contained the poems. The first four volumes 
were published in 1779, and the rest in 1780. The 
first edition of the Lives, which was published 
separately, came out in 1781. 

Johnson was now rapidly approaching the close of 
his life. In 1783 appeared the second edition of the 
Lives of the Poets, with some few hasty and imper- 
fect corrections, and this was his last work of any 
importance. 

In December, 1784, he died.—ALFRED MILNES 
(From Introduction to Lives of Dryden and Pope). 


1By kind permission of the Delegates of the Oxford 
University Press. 
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VI 


For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred- 
ness in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful 
of his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works: in Idleness alone 
is there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mam- 
monish, mean, 1s in communication with Nature; 
the real desire to get Work done will itself lead one 
more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments 
and regulations, which are truth. 

The latest gospel in this world is know thy work. 
and do it. ‘‘ Know thyself ’’: long enough has that 
poor “‘self” of thine tormented thee: thou wilt 
never get to “know”’ it, I believe! Think it not thy 
business, this of knowing thyself; thou art an un- 
knowable individual: know what thou canst work 
at; and work at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy 
better plan. 

It has been written, “an endless significance lies 
in Work’’; a man perfects himself by working. 
Foul jungles are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise 
instead, and stately cities; and withal the man 
himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul unwhole- 
some desert thereby. Consider how, even in the 
meanest sorts of Labour, the whole soul of man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant 
he sets himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, 
Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these like 
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hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day- 
worker, as of every man: but he bends himself with 
free valour against his task, and all these are stilled, 
all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. 
The man is now aman. The blessed glow of Labour 
in him, is it not as purifying fire, wherein all poison 
is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made 
bright blessed flame! 

Work is of a religious nature:—work is of a brave 
nature; which it is the aim of all religion to be. All 
work of man is as the swimmer’s: a waste ocean 
threatens to devour him; if he front it not bravely, 
it will keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of 
it, lusty rebuke and buffet of it, behold how it loyally 
supports him, bears him as its conqueror along. “ It 
is so,” says Goethe, “with all things that man 
undertakes in this world.” —TuHomAs CARLYLE, 1795— 
1881 (Essays, abridged). 


VII 


All honour and reverence to the divine beauty of 
form! Let us cultivate it to the utmost in men, 
women and children—in our gardens and in our 
houses. But let us love that other beauty too, which 
lies in no secret of proportion, but in the secret of 
deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel, if you 
can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by 
the celestial light; paint us yet oftener a Madonna,, 
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turning her mild face upward and opening her arms 
to welcome the divine glory; but do not impose on 
us any esthetic rules which shall banish from the 
region of Art those old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking 
holiday in a dingy pothouse, those rounded backs 
and stupid, weather-beaten faces that have bent 
over the spade and done the rough work of the world 
—those homes with their tin pans, their brown 
pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters of 
onions. In this world there are so many of these 
common, coarse people, who have no picturesque, 
sentimental wretchedness! It is so needful we should 
remember their existence, else we may happen to 
leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, 
and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of 
extremes. Therefore let Art always remind us of 
them; therefore let us always have men ready to 
give the loving pains of a life to the faithful repre- 
senting of commonplace things—men who see 
beauty in these commonplace things, and delight in 
showing how kindly the light of heaven falls on 
them. There are few prophets in the world, few 
sublimely beautiful women, few heroes. I can’t 
afford to give all my love and reverence to such 
rarities. I want a great deal of those feelings for my 
everyday fellow men, especially for the few in the 
foreground of the great multitude whose faces I 
know, whose hands I touch, for whom I have to 
make way with kindly courtesy. Neither are pic- 
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turesque lazzaroni or romantic criminals half so 
frequent as your common labourer, who gets his 
own bread and eats it vulgarly but creditably with 
his own pocket-knife. It is more needful that I 
should have a fibre of sympathy connecting me with 
that vulgar citizen who weighs out my sugar in a 
vilely-assorted cravat and waistcoat, than with the 
handsomest rascal in red scarf and green feathers; 
more needful that my heart should swell with loving 
admiration at some trait of gentle goodness in the 
faulty people who sit at the same hearth with me, 
or in the clergyman of my own parish, who is perhaps 
rather too corpulent, and in other respects is not an 
Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at the deeds of heroes 
whom I shall never know except by hearsay, or at 
the sublimest abstract of all clerical graces that was 
ever conceived by an able novelist.—GEORGE ELIoT, 
1819-1880 (Adam Bede). 


Vill 


The Greeks lived in the midst of the most beautiful 
nature, and were as familiar with blue sea, clear air, 
and sweet outlines of mountain, as we are with brick 
walls, black smoke, and level fields. This perfect 
familiarity rendered all such scenes of natural beauty 
unexciting, if not indifferent to them, by lulling and 
overwearing the imagination as far as it was con- 
cerned with such things; but there was another kind 
of beauty which they found it required effort to obtain, 
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and which when thoroughly obtained, seemed more 
glorious than any of this wild loneliness—the beauty 
of the human countenance and form. This, they 
perceived, could only be reached by continual exercise 
of virtue; and it was in Heaven’s sight, and theirs, 
all the more beautiful because it needed this self- 
denial to obtain it. So they set themselves to reach 
this, and having gained it, gave it their principal 
thoughts and set it off with beautiful dress as best 
they might. But making this their object, they 
were obliged to pass their lives in simple exercise 
and disciplined employments. Living wholesomely, 
giving themselves no fever fits, either by fasting or 
over-eating, constantly in the open air, and full of 
animal spirit and physical pee they became in- 
capable of every morbid condition of mental emotion. 
Unhappy love, disappointed ambition, spiritual 
despondency, or any other disturbing sensation, had 
little power over the well-braced nerves, and healthy 
flow of the blood; and what bitterness might yet 
fasten on them was soon boxed or raced out of a boy, 
and spun or woven out of a girl, or danced out of 
both. They had indeed their sorrows, true and deep, 
but still, more like children’s sorrows than ours; 
whether bursting into open cry of pain, or Bid’ with 
shuddering under the veil, still passing over the 
soul as clouds do over heaven, not sullying it, not 
mingling with it; darkening it perhaps long or 
utterly, but still not becoming one with it, and for 
the most part passing away in dashing rain of tears, 
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and leaving the man unchanged: in nowise affecting, 
as our sorrow does, the whole tone of his thought and 
imagination thenceforward.—JOHN RusKIN, I819- 
1900 (Modern Painters, Vol. II1.). 


IX 


“Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus,” is now 
become a very vulgar saying. Every man and almost 
every boy for these seventeen hundred years has 
had it in his mouth. But it was at first spoken by 
the excellent Scipio, who was without question a 
most worthy, most happy, and the greatest of all 
mankind. His meaning no doubt was this: that 
he found more satisfaction to his mind, and more 
improvement of it by solitude than by company; 
and to show that he spoke not this loosely or out 
of vanity, after he had made Rome mistress of almost 
the whole world, he retired himself from it by a 
voluntary exile, and at a private house in the middle 
of a wood near Linternum passed the remainder of 
his glorious life no less gloriously. This house Seneca 
went to see so long after with great veneration, and, 
among other things, describes his bath to have been 
of so mean a structure, that now, says he, the basest 
of the people would despise them and cry out, “ Poor 
Scipio understood not how to live.” 

What an authority is here for the credit of retreat! 
and happy had it been for Hannibal if adversity 
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could have taught him as much wisdom as was learnt 
by Scipio from the highest prosperities. 

But the greater part of men are so far from the 
opinion of that noble Roman, that if they chance at 
any time to be without company they are like a 
becalmed ship; they never move but by the wind 
of other men’s breath, and have no oars of their own 
to steer withal. It is very fantastical and contradictory 
in human nature that men should love themselves 
above all the rest of the world and yet never endure 
to be with themselves. And yet our dear self is so 
wearisome to us that we can scarcely support its 
conversation for an hour together. 

It is a deplorable condition this, and drives a man 
sometimes to pitiful shifts in seeking how to avoid 
himself—ABRAHAM COWLEY, 1618-1667 (Essays). 


x 

The aim of criticism is to distinguish what is 
essential in the work of a writer; and in order to do 
this, its first business must be to find out where he 
is different from all other writers. It is the delight 
of the critic to praise; but praise is scarcely a part 
of his duty. He may often seem to find himself 
obliged to condemn; yet condemnation is hardly a 
necessary part of his office. What we ask of him is, 
that he should find out for us more than we can find 
out for ourselves: trace what in us is a whim or 
leaning to its remote home or centre of gravity, and 
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explain why we are affected in this way or that way by 
this or that writer. He studies origins in effects, and 
must know himself, and be able to allow for his own 
mental and emotional variations, if he is to do more 
than give us the records of his likes and dislikes. 
He must have the passion of the lover, and be en- 
amoured of every form of beauty; and, like the lover, 
not of all equally, but with a general allowance of 
those least to his liking. He will do well to be not 
without a touch of intolerance: that intolerance 
which, in the lover of the best, is an act of justice 
against the second-rate—ARTHUR Symons (Intro- 
duction to Biographia Litevaria in ‘‘ Everyman” 
edition). 


XI 


It is humiliating to reflect that, as it were, because 
heaven has given us the greatest poet, it has inflicted 
upon that poet the most incompetent critics; none 
of them seem to understand even his language, much 
less the principles upon which he wrote, and the 
peculiarities which distinguish him from all rivals. 
Some of Shakespeare’s contemporaries appear to 
have understood him, and imitated him in a way 
that does the original no small honour; but modern 
preface writers and commentators, while they praise 
him as a great genius, when they come to publish 
notes upon his plays, treat him like a schoolboy; as 
if this great genius did not understand himself, was 
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not aware of his own powers, and wrote without 
design or purpose. Nearly all they can do is to ex- 
press the most vulgar of all feelings, wonderment— 
wondering at what they term the irregularity of his 
genius, sometimes above all praise, and at other 
times, if they are to be trusted, below all contempt. 
They endeavour to reconcile the two opinions by 
asserting that he wrote for the mob; as if a man of 
real genius ever wrote for the mob. Shakespeare 
never consciously wrote what was below himself: 
careless he might be, and his better genius may not 
always have attended him; but I fearlessly say, 
that he never penned a line that he knew would 
degrade him. No man does anything equally well 
at all times; but because Shakespeare could not 
always be the greatest of poets, was he therefore to 
condescend to make himself the least ?>—SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 1772-1834 (Lectures on Shake- 
speare). 


XII 


Give a Précis of the substance of this letter in the 
third person and in the past tense. 
DEDICATION TO “THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE.”’ 
To Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS 


DEAR S1r,—I have no expectations, in an address of 
this kind, either to add to your own reputation, or 
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to establish my own. You can gain nothing from 
my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which 
you are said to excel; and I may lose much by the 
severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest, therefore, 
aside, to which I never paid much attention, I must 
be indulged at present in following my affections. 
The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, 
because I loved him better than most other men. 
He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this poem 
to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification 
and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I don’t 
pretend to inquire; but I know you will object (and 
indeed several of our best and wisest friends concur 
in the opinion) that the depopulation it deplores is 
nowhere to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in the poet’s own imagination. To 
this I can scarce make any other answer, than that 
I sincerely believe what I have written; that I have 
taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, 
for these four or five years past, to be certain of what 
I allege; and that all my views and inquiries have 
led me to believe these miseries real, which I here 
attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter 
into an inquiry whether the country be depopulating 
or not: the discussion would take up too much room, 
and I should prove myself, at best, an indifferent 
politician, to tire the reader with a long preface, 
when I want his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 
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In regretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh against the increase of our luxuries; and 
here also I expect the shout of modern politicians 
against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it has 
been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the 
greatest national advantages; and all the wisdom 
of antiquity in that particular as erroneous. Still, 
however, I must remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial 
to states by which so many vices are introduced, and 
so many kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so 
much has been poured out of late on the other side of 
the question, that, merely for the sake of novelty 
and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the 
right.—I am, dear sir, your sincere friend and ardent 
admirer, OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


XIII 


In the midst of the infinite number of shining bodies 
which are spread over the surface of the heavenly 
firmament and which preserve among themselves a 
position nearly constant, we may perceive six stars 
moving in regulated periods and according to com- 
plicated laws, the investigation of which is one 
of the principal objects of astronomy. These stars, 
to which have been given the names of Planets, are 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus; 
the two first never recede from the sun beyond certain 
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limits, the others are occasionally separated from 
him by all the angular distances possible. The 
motions of all these bodies are comprehended in a 
zone of the celestial sphere called the Zodiac. . 

Venus surpasses in brightness all the other stars 
and planets; it is sometimes so brilliant as to be seen 
in full day and by the naked eye. This phenomenon, 
which is not unfrequent, never fails to excite surprise, 
and the credulous ignorance of the vulgar supposes 
it connected with the remarkable events of the same 
time.—PIERRE SIMON, MARQUIS DE LAPLACE, 1749- 
1827 (Astronomy). 


XIV 


It has been the subject of a long dispute, whether 
Hercules was a real or a purely fictitious personage; 
but it seems clear that the question, according to the 
sense in which it is understood, may admit of two 
contrary answers, both equally true. When we 
survey the whole mass of the actions ascribed to him 
we find that they fall under two classes. The one 
carries us back into the infancy of society, when it is 
engaged in its first struggles with nature for existence 
and security: we see him cleaving rocks, turning the 
course of rivers, opening or stopping the subter- 
raneous outlets of lakes, clearing the earth of noxious 
animals, and in a word, by his single arm effecting 
wars which properly belong to the united labours of 

B 
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a young community. The other class exhibits a 
state of things comparatively settled and mature, 
when the first victory has been gained and the con- 
test is now between one tribe and another, for posses- 
sion or dominion; we see him maintaining the cause 
of the weak against the strong, of the innocent 
against the oppressor, punishing wrong, and robbery 
and sacrilege, subduing tyrants, exterminating his 
enemies, and bestowing kingdoms on his friends. 
It would be futile to inquire, who the person was to 
whom deeds of the former kind were attributed; 
but it is an interesting question, whether the first 
conception of such a being was formed in the mind of 
the Greeks by their own unassisted imagination or 
was suggested to them by a different people—in 
other words, whether Hercules, viewed in this light, 
is a creature of the Greek or of any foreign mythology. 
—BIsHop THIRLWALL, 1797-1875 (History of Greece). 


wav 


The English writers of tragedy are possessed with 
a notion, that when they represent a virtuous or 
innocent person in distress, they ought not to leave 
him till they have delivered him out of his troubles, 
or made him triumph over his enemies. This error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in 
modern criticism, that they are obliged to an equal 
distribution of rewards and punishments, and an 
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impartial execution of poetical justice. Who were 
the first that established this rule, I know not; but 
I am sure it has no foundation in nature, in reason, 
or in the practice of the ancients. We find that good 
and evil happen alike to all men on this side the 
grave; and as the principal design of tragedy is to 
raise commiseration and terror in the minds of the 
audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 
Whatever crosses and disappointments a good man 
suffers in the body of the tragedy, they will make 
but small impression on our minds, when we know 
that in the last act he is to arrive at the end of his 
wishes and desires. When we see him engaged in 
the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will find his way 
out of them, and that his grief, how great soever it 
may be at present, will soon terminate in gladness. 
For this reason the ancient writers of tragedy treated 
men in their plays, as they are dealt with in the 
world, by making virtue sometimes happy and some- 
times miserable, as they found it in the fable which 
they made choice of, or as it might affect their audi- 
ence in the most agreeable manner. Aristotle con- 
siders the tragedies that were written in either of 
these kinds, and observes, that those which ended 
unhappily had always pleased the people, and carried 
away the prize in the public disputes of the stage 
from those that ended happily. Terror and commis- 
eration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind; and fix 
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the audience in such a serious composure of thought 
as is much more lasting and delightful than any little 
transient starts of joy and satisfaction. Accordingly, 
we find that more of our English tragedies have suc- 
ceeded, in which the favourites of the audience sink 
under their calamities, than those in which they 
recover themselves out of them.—JOSEPH ADDISON, 
1672-1719 (The Spectator). 


AVI 


Mankind, in the first ages of society, before the 
establishment of law, order, and security, have little 
curiosity to find out those hidden chains of events 
which bind together the seemingly disjointed appear- 
ances of nature. A savage, whose subsistence is 
precarious, whose life is every day exposed to the 
rudest dangers, has no inclination to amuse himself 
with searching out what, when discovered, seems to 
serve no other purpose than to render the theatre of 
nature a more connected spectacle to his imagination. 
Many of these smaller incoherences, which in the 
course of things perplex philosophers, entirely escape 
his attention. Those more magnificent irregularities, 
whose grandeur he cannot overlook, call forth his 
amazement. Comets, eclipses, thunder, lightning, 
and other meteors by their greatness, naturally over- 
awe him, and he views them with a reverence that 
approaches to fear. His inexperience and uncertainty 
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with regard to everything about them, how they 
came, how they are to go, what went before, what 
is to come after them, exasperate his sentiment into 
terror and consternation. But our passions, as 
Father Malebranche observes, all justify themselves; 
that is, suggest to us opinions which justify them. 
As those appearances terrify him, therefore he is 
disposed to believe everything about them which 
can render them still more the objects of his terror. 
That they proceed from some intelligent though in- 
visible causes, of whose vengeance and displeasure 
they are either the signs or the effects, is the notion 
of all others most capable of enhancing this passion, 
and is that therefore which he is most apt to entertain. 
To this too, that cowardice and pusillanimity, so 
natural to man in his uncivilised state, still more 
disposes him: unprotected by the laws of society, 
exposed, defenceless, he feels his weakness upon all 
occasions; his strength and security upon none.— 
ADAM SMITH, 1723-1790 (Essay on the History of 
Astronomy). 


XVII 


Therefore, said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take 
thou Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it to 
yonder water side, and when thou comest there I 
charge thee throw my sword in that water, and 
come again and tell me what thou there seest. My 
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lord, said Bedivere, your commandment shall be 
done, and lightly bring you word again. So Sir 
Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that 
noble sword, that the pommel and the haft was all of 
precious stones; and then he said to himself: If I 
throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall 
never come good, but harm and loss. And then Sir 
Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. And so, as soon 
as he might, he came again unto the king, and said 
he had been at the water, and had thrown the sword 
in the water. What saw thou there? said the king. 
Sir, he said, I saw nothing but waves and winds. 
That is untruly said of thee, said the king, therefore 
go thou lightly again, and do my commandment: 
as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not, but throw it 
in. Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the 
sword in his hand; and then him thought sin and 
shame to throw away that noble sword, and so efte 
he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the 
king that he had been at the water, and done his 
commandment. What saw thou there? said the 
king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing but the waters 
wappe and waves wanne. Ah, traitor, untrue, said 
King Arthur, now hast thou betrayed me twice. Who 
would have weened that, thou that hast been to me 
so lief and dear? and thou art named a noble knight, 
and would betray me for the richness of the sword. 
But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying 
putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have 
taken cold. And but if thou do not as I bid thee, if 
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ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee with mine own 
hands; for thou wouldst for my rich sword see me 
dead. Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the 
sword, and lightly took it up, and went to the water- 
side; and there he bound the girdle about the hilts, 
and then he threw the sword as far into the water 
as he might; and there came an arm and a hand 
above the water and met it, and caught it, and so 
shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished 
away the hand with the sword in the water. So Sir 
Bedivere came again to the king and told him what 
he saw. Alas, said the king, help me hence, for I 
dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere 
took the king upon his back, and so went with him 
to that water side. And when they were at the water 
side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge with 
many fair ladies in it, and among them all was a 
queen, and all they had black hoods, and all they 
wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. 
Now put me into the barge, said the king. And so he 
did softly; and there received him three queens 
with great mourning; and so they set them down, 
and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. 
And then the queen said: Ah, dear brother, why 
have ye tarried so long from me? alas, this wound 
on your head hath caught over-much cold. And so 
then they rowed from the land, and Sir Bedivere 
beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedivere 
cried: Ah my lord Arthur, what shall become of 
me, now ye go from me and leave me here alone 
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among mine enemies? Comfort thyself, said the 
king, and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no 
trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion 
to heal me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear 
never more of me, pray for my soul. But ever the 
queens and ladies wept and shrieked, that it was 
pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost 
sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the 
forest.—Str THomas Matory (Le Morte D’Arthur, 
first published by Caxton in 1485). J. M. Dent & 
Sons, “Everyman.” 


AVITI 


If then a practical end must be assigned to a 
University course, I say it is that of training good 
members of society. Its art is the art of social life, 
and its end is fitness for the world. It neither confines 
its views to particular professions on the one hand, 
nor creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. 
Works indeed of genius fall under no art: heroic 
minds come under no rule; a University is not a 
birthplace of poets or of immortal authors, of founders 
of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors of 
nations. It does not promise a generation of Aristotles 
or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of Raphaels 
or Shakespeares, though such miracles of nature it 
has before now contained within its precincts. Nor 
is it content on the other hand with forming the 
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critic or the experimentalist, the economist or the 
engineer, though such too it includes within its scope. 
But a University training is the great ordinary means 
to a great but ordinary end; it aims at raising the 
intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed 
aims to popular aspiration. It is the education which 
gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions 
and judgments, a truth in developing them, an 
eloquence in expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to go 
right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, 
to detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is 
irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with facility. It 
shows him how to accommodate himself to others, 
how to throw himself into their state of mind, how 
to bring before them his own, how to influence 
them, how to come to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. He is at home in any society, 
he has common ground with every class; he knows 
when to speak and when to be silent; he is able to 
converse, he is able to listen; he is a pleasant com- 
panion and a comrade you can depend upon; he 
knows when to be serious and when to trifle, and he 
has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with 
gracefulness and to be serious with effect. The art 
which tends to make a man all this, is in the object 
which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the 
as 
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art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, 
less tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. 
—JouHN HENRY Newman, 1801-1890 (Idea of a 
Umiversity). 


XIX 


There are various ways of getting at a knowledge 
of character—by looks, words, actions. The first of 
these, which seems the most superficial, is perhaps 
the safest, and least liable to deceive: nay, it is that 
which mankind, in spite of their pretending to the 
contrary, most generally go by. Professions pass for 
nothing, and actions may be counterfeited: but a 
man cannot help his looks . . . A man’s whole life 
may be a lie to himself and others: and yet a picture 
painted of him by a great artist would probably 
stamp his true character on the canvas and betray 
the secret to posterity ... A man’s look is the 
work of years, it is stamped on his countenance by 
the events of his whole life; nay, more, by the hand 
of nature, and it is not to be got rid of easily. There 
is, as it has been remarked repeatedly, something in 
a person’s appearance at first sight which we do not 
like, and that gives us an odd twinge, but which is 
overlooked in a multiplicity of other circumstances, 
till the mark is taken off, and we see this lurking 
character verified in the plainest manner in the 
sequel. We are struck at first, and by chance, with 
what is peculiar and characteristic; also with per- 
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manent traits and general effects: this afterwards 
goes off in a set of unmeaning common-place details. 
This sort of prima facie evidence, then, shows what 
a man is better than what he says or does; for it 
shows us the habit of his mind, which is the same 
under all circumstances and disguises. You will say, 
on the other hand, that there is no judging by ap- 
pearances as a general rule. No one, for instance, 
would take such a person for a clever man without 
knowing who he was. Then, ten to one, he is not; 
he may have got the reputation, but it is a mistake. 
You say, there is Mr. , undoubtedly a person of 
great genius; yet, except when excited by something 
extraordinary, he seems half dead. He has wit at 
will, yet wants life and spirit. He is capable of the 
most generous acts, yet meanness seems to cling to 
every motion. He looks like a poor creature—and 
indeed he is one! The first impression he gives you of 
him answers nearly to the feeling he has of his per- 
sonal identity; and this image of himself, rising from 
his thoughts, and shrouding his faculties, is that 
which sits with him in the house, walks out with him 
into the street, and haunts his bedside. The best 
part of his existence is dull, cloudy, leaden; the 
flashes of light that proceed from it, or streak it here 
and there, may dazzle others, but do not deceive 
himself. Modesty is the lowest of the virtues, and is 
a real confession of the deficiency it indicates. He 
who undervalues himself is justly undervalued by 
others.—WILLIAM Haz_itt, 1778-1830 (Zable Talk). 
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XX 


The most striking characteristic of the poetry of 
Milton is the extreme remoteness of the associations 
by means of which it acts upon the reader. Its effect 
is produced, not so much by what it expresses, as by 
what it suggests; not so much by the ideas which it 
directly conveys, as by other ideas which are con- 
nected with them. He electrifies the mind through 
conductors. The most unimaginative man must 
understand the J/iad. Homer gives him no choice, 
and requires from him no exertion, but takes the 
whole upon himself and sets the images in so clear 
a light, that it is impossible to be blind to them. The 
works of Milton cannot be comprehended or enjoyed, 
unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that 
of the writer. He does not paint a finished picture, 
or play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline. He strikes the 
keynote, and expects his hearer to make out the 
melody. 

We often hear of the magical influence of poetry— 
the expression in general means nothing: but, applied 
to the writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. 
His poetry acts like an incantation. Its merit 
lies less in its obvious meaning than in its occult 
power. There would seem, at first sight, to be no 
more in his words than in other words. But they are 
words of enchantment. No sooner are they pro- 
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nounced than the past is present and the distant 
near. New forms of beauty start at once into exist- 
ence, and all the burial places of the memory give up 
their dead. Change the structure of the sentence; 
substitute one synonym for another, and the whole 
effect is destroyed. The spell loses its power: 
and he who should then hope to conjure with it 
would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in 
the Arabian Tale, when he stood crying, ‘‘ Open 
Wheat,” “ Open Barley,” to the door which obeyed 
no sound but “Open Sesame.” The miserable 
failure of Dryden in his attempt to translate into 
his own diction some parts of the Paradise Lost, is 
a remarkable instance of this—Lorp MacauLay, 
1800-1859 (Essays). 


XXI 


To-day the question of education is not simply, 
or even mainly, a question for the educationalist 
and the expert, but one for the whole people. With 
our educational system is bound up the fundamental 
realities of the social order in industry, in politics, and 
in every aspect of our national life. If the workers 
desire a revolution in industry and in politics they 
must wish also for a revolution in education. They 
must ask for more education, and for more education 
for all, for the ungrudging expenditure of public 
money and public ability on training the people of 
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to-morrow. But they must not confine their demand 
to quantity in education; they must also demand, 
and insist upon, the sort of education that harmonises 
with their social ideals. We might open countless 
new schools and train countless new teachers; we 
might raise the school-leaving age to 18 and provide 
efficient tuition up to that date, and still we might 
be no nearer to an educational system such as Labour 
requires. For, if our education is to be in tune with 
our social ideals, it must be a free education. Its aims 
must be, not training for the profit-making work of 
the world, but the development of the will, under- 
standing, and initiative of the whole people. It must 
not be subordinated to the making of efficient wage- 
earners or salary-earners; and still less must it be 
imbued with the idea of social status. It must not 
seek to fit each man and woman for the place in the 
world to which it has pleased man to call them; it 
must seek to fit every man and woman to take their 
share in the world’s work and in the shaping of the 
world’s future. 

Our education to-day is a class education. We have 
one educational system for the rich and another for the 
poor. Not only do we isolate their bodies in different 
places and under very different material conditions, 
we also teach quite different ideals to rich and poor. 
There is discipline in the schools of the rich, but 
there are also freedom and initiative, and the attempt 
is made to train our “ better-class ’’ youth in self- 
reliance and capacity for power. The class-room is 
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not even the centre of his education; the atmosphere 
and the common life of school and university count 
for far more in his upbringing. The ideal behind this 
training of a governing class may be fundamentally 
wrong, but there is no doubt that the thing is as a 
rule done effectively enough to supply the necessary 
leaders for the governing class. The desired types 
are produced; the governing class is maintained; 
and Whitehall, the Services, and the Empire are 
equipped with administrators who, however ignorant 
they may be of the world they rule, at least do not 
hesitate to undertake the work of ruling. 

Our State schools, on the other hand, provide a 
very different kind of education. For them the 
class-room is everything or almost everything, be- 
cause it is too expensive to create for the children of 
the poor the social environment with which alone the 
rich are satisfied for their own children. Almost 
without exception, the teachers are overworked and 
underpaid; and the classes are far too large for the 
children to receive any individual attention. The 
curriculum inevitably, if to a slightly decreasing 
extent, tends to be a thing of cast-iron rules and 
lifeless formule: the most devoted teacher finds it 
difficult to struggle on in the face of discouragement, 
and in the knowledge that, at the best, the school life 
is too short to admit of satisfactory results. The 
leaving age reached, the children are flung upon the 
world with an utterly inadequate equipment of 
knowledge and power of thought, and—in proof of 
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the complete failure of what has been achieved— 
with no conception of the meaning of education ex- 
cept a gladness that it is over and done with. Even 
our secondary scholars receive, in too many cases, 
only a narrow training for their professions of teacher 
or clerk, and carry away from their schooling neither 
desire nor capacity for responsibility and power.1— 
G. D. H. CoLtE and ARNOLD FREEMAN (W.E.A. 
Year-book, 1918). 


XXII 


I call therefore a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war. And how all this may be 
done between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time 
than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar 
and sophistry, is to be thus ordered. 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground 
about it fit for an academy, and big enough to lodge 
a hundred and fifty persons, whereof twenty or there- 
about may be attendants, all under the government 
of one, who shall be thought of desert sufficient, and 
ability either to do all, or wisely to direct and oversee 
it done. This place should be at once both school and 
university, not needing a remove to any other house 
of scholarship, except it be some peculiar college of 


1 Reprinted by kind permission of the Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 
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law, or physic, where they mean to be practitioners; 
but as for those general studies which take up all our 
time from Lily to the commencing, as they term it, 
master of art, it should be absolute. After this pat- 
tern, as many edifices may be converted to this use 
as shall be needful in every city throughout this 
land, which would tend much to the increase of 
learning and civility everywhere. . . 

For their studies: first, they should begin with 
the chief and necessary rules of some good grammar, 
either that now used, or any better; and while 
this is doing, their speech is to be fashioned to a 
distinct and clear pronunciation, as near as may be 
to the Italian, especially in the vowels. For we 
Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our 
mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern 
tongue; but are observed by all other nations to 
speak exceeding close and inward, so that to smatter 
Latin with an English mouth is as ill a hearing as 
law French. Next, to make them expert in the 
usefullest points of grammar, and withal to season 
them and win them early to the love of virtue and 
true labour, ere any flattering seducement or vain 
principle seize them wandering, some easy and de- 
lightful book of education would be read to them, 
whereof the Greeks have store, as Cebes, Plutarch, 
and other Socratic discourses. But in Latin we 
have none of classic authority extant, except the 
two or three first books of Quinctilian, and some 
select pieces elsewhere. 
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But here the main skill and groundwork will be 
to temper them such lectures and explanations, upon 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in 
willing obedience, inflamed with the study of learning 
and the admiration of virtue; stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages: that they may 
despise and scorn all their childish and ill-taught 
qualities, to delight in manly and liberal exercises, 
which he who hath the art and proper eloquence to 
catch them with, what with mild and effectual per- 
suasions, and what with the intimation of some fear, 
if need be, but chiefly by his own example, might in 
a short space gain them to an incredible diligence 
and courage, infusing into their young breasts such 
an ingenuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to 
make many of them renowned and matchless men. 
At the same time, some other hour of the day, might 
be taught them the rules of arithmetic; and soon 
after the elements of geometry, even playing, as the 
old manner was. After evening repast, till bedtime, 
their thoughts would be best taken up in the easy 
grounds of religion, and the story of scripture.— JOHN 
MILTON, 1608-1674 (Tvactate on Education). 


XXITI 


In the meantime Don Quixote tampered with a 
labourer, a neighbour of his, and an honest man (if 
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such an epithet may be given to one that is poor), 
but very shallow-brained. In short, he said so much, 
used so many arguments, and promised him such 
great matters, that the poor fellow resolved to sally 
out with him, and serve him as his squire. Among 
other things, Don Quixote told him he should dispose 
himself to go with him willingly; for some time or 
other such an adventure might present, that an island 
might be won in the turn of a hand, and he be left 
governor thereof. With these and the like promises, 
Sancho Panza (for that was the labourer’s name) left 
his wife and children, and hired himself for a squire 
to his neighbour. Don Quixote presently cast about 
how to raise money, and by selling one thing and 
pawning another, and losing by all, he scraped to- 
gether a tolerable sum. He fitted himself likewise 
with a buckler, which he borrowed of a friend, and 
patching up his broken helmet the best he could, he 
acquainted his squire Sancho of the day and hour 
he intended to set out, that he might provide himself 
with what he should find to be most needful. Above 
all, he charged him not to forget a wallet; and Sancho 
said he would be sure to carry one, and that he in- 
tended also to take with him an ass he had, being 
a very good one, because he was not used to travel 
much on foot. As to the ass, Don Quixote paused a 
little, endeavouring to recollect whether any knight- 
errant had ever carried a squire mounted ass-wise: 
but no instance of the kind occurred to his memory. 
However, he consented that he should take his ass with 
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him, purposing to accommodate him more honour- 
ably, the first opportunity, by dismounting the first 
discourteous knight he should meet. He provided 
himself also with shirts, and what other things 
he could, conformably to the advice given him by 
the innkeeper.—MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, 1547-1616 
(Don Quixote). 


XXIV 


The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcester- 
shire, of ancient descent, a baronet—his name is Sir 
Roger de Coverley. His great grandfather was in- 
ventor of that famous country-dance which is called 
after him. All who know that shire are very well 
acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. 
He is a gentleman that is very singular in his be- 
haviour, but his singularities proceed from his good 
sense, and are contradictions to the manners of the 
world, only as he thinks the world is in the wrong. 
However, this humour creates him no enemies, for 
he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and his 
being unconfined to modes and forms, makes him 
but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him. When he is in town, he 
lives in Soho Square. It is said, he keeps himself a 
bachelor, by reason he was crossed in love by a 
perverse beautiful widow of the next county to him. 
Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was what you 
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call a fine gentleman, had often supped with my 
Lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a 
duel upon his first coming to town, and kicked Bully 
Dawson in a public coffee-house for calling him 
youngster. But, being ill-used by the above-mentioned 
widow, he was very serious for a year and a half; 
and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at 
last got over it; he grew careless ot himself, and 
never dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a 
coat and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion 
at the time of his repulse, which, in his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been in and out twelve times since he 
first wore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, 
gay, and hearty; keeps a good house both in town 
and country; a great lover of mankind; but there 
is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is 
rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants grow 
rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women 
profess love to him, and all the young men are glad 
of his company; when he comes into a house, he 
calls the servants by their names, and talks all the 
way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that Sir 
Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he fills the 
chair at a quarter-session with great abilities, and 
three months ago, gained universal applause, by 
explaining a passage in the game-act.—JOSEPH 
ADDISON, 1672-1719 (The Shectator). 
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XXV 


As they were thus discoursing, they perceived 
some thirty or forty windmills that are in that plain; 
and as soon as Don Quixote espied them, he said to 
his squire: Fortune disposes our affairs better than 
we ourselves could have desired; look yonder, friend 
Sancho Panza, where you may discover somewhat 
more than thirty monstrous giants, with whom I in- 
tend to fight and take away all their lives: with 
whose spoils we will begin to enrich ourselves; for it 
is lawful war, and doing God good service to take 
away so wicked a generation from off the face of the 
earth. What giants? said Sancho Panza. Those you 
see yonder, answered his master, with those long 
arms; for some of them are wont to have them 
almost of the length of two leagues. Consider, Sir, 
answered Sancho, that those which appear yonder, 
are not giants, but windmills; and what seem to be 
arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the wind, 
make the millstone go. One may easily see, answered 
Don Quixote, that you are not versed in the business 
of adventures; they are giants; and, if you are 
afraid, get aside and pray, whilst I engage with them 
in a fierce and unequal combat. And so saying, he 
clapped spurs to Rosinante, without minding the 
cries his squire sent after him, assuring him that those 
he went to assault were without all doubt windmills 
and not giants. But he was so fully possessed that 
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they were giants, that he neither heard the outcries 
of his squire, Sancho, nor yet discerned what they 
were, though he was very near them, but went on, 
crying out aloud: Fly not, ye cowards and vile 
caitiffs; for it is a single knight who assaults you. 
Now the wind rose a little, and the great sails began 
to move: which Don Quixote perceiving, he said: 
Well, though you should move more arms than the 
giant Briareus, you shall pay for it. 

And so saying and, recommending himself devoutly 
to his lady Dulcinea, beseeching her to succour him 
in the present danger, being well covered with his 
buckler, and setting his lance in the rest, he rushed on 
as fast as Rosinante could gallop, and attacked the 
first mill before him; and running his lance into the 
sail, the wind whirled it about with so much violence 
that it broke the lance to shivers, dragging horse and 
rider after it, and tumbling them over and over on 
the plain, in very evil plight. Sancho Panza hastened 
to his assistance as fast as his ass could carry him; 
and when he came up to him he found him not able 
to stir, so violent was the blow he and Rosinante had 
received in falling. God save me, quoth Sancho, did 
not I warn you to have a care of what you did, for that 
they were nothing but windmills; and nobody could 
mistake them but one that had the like in his head. 
Peace, friend Sancho, answered Don Quixote; for 
matters of war are, of all others, most subject to con- 
tinual mutations. Now I verily believe, and it is most 
certainly so, that the sage Friston who stole away 
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my chamber and books, has metamorphosed these 
giants into windmills on purpose to deprive me of the 
glory of vanquishing them, so great is the enmity he 
bears me; but when he has done his worst, his wicked 
arts will avail but little against the goodness of my 
sword. God grant it, as he can, answered Sancho 
Panza; and, helping him to rise, he mounted him 
again upon Rosinante-—MIGUEL DE CERVANTES, 
1547-1616 (Don Quixote). 


XXVI 


As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in 
proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks, 
making towards the south-west. Columbus, in imita- 
tion of the Portuguese navigators, who had been 
guided in several of their discoveries by the motion 
of the birds, altered his course from due west towards 
that quarter whither they pointed their flight. But, 
after holding on for several days in this new direction, 
without any better success than formerly, having 
seen no object, during thirty days, but the sea and 
the sky, the hopes of his companions subsided faster 
than they had risen; their fears revived with ad- 
ditional force; impatience, rage and despair appeared 
in every countenance. All sense of subordination 
was lost; the officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
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authority, now took part with the private men; they 
assembled tumultuously on the deck, expostulated 
with their commander, mingled threats with their 
expostulations, and required him instantly to tack 
about and return to Europe. Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no avail to have recourse to any 
of his former arts, which having been tried so often 
had lost their effect; and that it was impossible to 
rekindle any zeal for the success of the expedition 
among men in whose breasts fear had extinguished 
every generous sentiment. He saw that it was no 
less vain to think of employing either gentle or 
severe measures to quell a mutiny so general and so 
violent. It was necessary on all these accounts to 
soothe passions which he could no longer command, 
and to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be 
checked. He promised solemnly to his men that he 
would comply with their request, provided they 
would accompany him, and obey his command for 
three days longer, and, if during that time, land 
were not discovered, he would then abandon the 
enterprise, and direct his course towards Spain. 
Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces towards their native country, this pro- 
position did not appear to them unreasonable. Nor 
did Columbus hazard much in confining himself to a 
term so short. The presages of discovering land were 
now so numerous and promising that he deemed 
them infallible. For some days the sounding line 
reached the bottom, and the soil which it brought up 
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indicated land to be at no great distance. The flocks 
of birds increased, and were composed not only of 
sea-fowl, but of such land birds as could not be 
supposed to fly far from the shore. The crew of the 
Pinta observed a cane floating, which seemed to have 
been newly cut, and likewise a piece of timber arti- 
ficially curved. The sailors aboard the Nina took 
up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly 
fresh. The clouds around the setting sun assumed a 
new appearance; the air was more mild and warm, 
and, during night, the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident of being near land, that on the evening 
of the eleventh of October, after public prayers for 
success, he ordered the sails to be furled, lest they 
should be driven ashore in the night. During this 
interval of suspense and expectation, no man shut 
his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards 
that quarter where they expected to discover the 
land, which had been so tong the object of their 
wishes.—WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 1721-1793 (History 
of America). 


XXVII 


Those whose curiosity has led them to somewhat 
more acquaintance with the details of English history 
under Elizabeth than the pages of Camden or Herne 
will afford, cannot but have been struck with the 
perpetual interference of men in power with matters 
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of private concern. I am far from pretending to 
know how far the solicitations for a prime minister’s 
aid and influence may extend at present. Yet one 
may think that he would hardly be employed, like 
Cecil, where he had no personal connexion, in recon- 
ciling family quarrels, interceding with a landlord 
for his tenant, or persuading a rich citizen to bestow 
his daughter on a young lord. We are sure, at least, 
that he would not use the air of authority upon such 
occasions. The vast collection of Lord Burleigh’s 
letters in the Museum is full of such petty matters, 
too insignificant, for the most part, to be mentioned 
even by Strype. They exhibit, however, collectively, 
a curious view of the manner in which England was 
managed, as if it had been the household and estate 
of a nobleman under a strict and prying steward. 
We are told that the relaxation of this minister’s 
mind was to study the state of England and the 
pedigrees of its nobility and gentry: of these last he 
drew whole books with his own hands; so that he 
was better versed in descents and families than most 
of the heralds, and would often surprise persons of 
distinction at his table by appearing better ac- 
quainted with their manors, parks, and woods than 
themselves. Such knowledge was not sought by the 
crafty Cecil for mere diversion’s sake. It was a main 
part of his system to keep alive in the English gentry 
a persuasion that his eye was upon them. No minister 
was ever more exempt from that false security which 
is the usual weakness of a court. His failing was 
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rather a bias towards suspicion and timidity; there 
were times, at least, in which his strength of mind 
seems to have almost deserted him, through sense of 
the perils of his sovereign and country. But those 
perils appear less to us, who know how the vessel 
outrode them, than they could do to one harassed 
by continual informations of those numerous spies 
whom he employed both at home and abroad. The 
one word of Burleigh’s policy was prevention; and 
this was dictated by a consciousness of wanting an 
armed force or money to support it, as well as by 
some uncertainty as to the public spirit, in respect 
at least of religion. But a government that directs 
its chief attention to prevent offences against itself, 
is in its very nature incompatible with that absence 
of restraint, that immunity from suspicion, in which 
civil liberty, as a tangible possession, may be said to 
consist. It appears probable, that Elizabeth’s ad- 
ministration carried too far, even as a matter of 
policy, this precautionary system upon which they 
founded the penal code against property; and we 
may surely point to a contrast very advantageous 
to our modern constitution, in the lenient treatment 
which the Jacobite faction experienced from the 
princes of the house of Hanover. She reigned, however, 
in a period of real difficulty and danger. At such 
seasons, few ministers will abstain from arbitrary 
actions, except those who are not strong enough to 
practise them.—HENRyY HALLAM, 1777-1859 (Con- 
slitutional History of England). 
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XXVIII 


All these cities were connected with each other, 
and with the capital, by the public highways, which, 
issuing from the Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, 
pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully trace 
the distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and 
from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the 
great chain of communication, from the north-west 
to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn out 
to the length of four thousand and eighty Roman 
miles. The public roads were accurately divided by 
milestones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with very little respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. Mountains 
were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the 
broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part 
of the road was raised into a terrace which commanded 
the adjacent country, consisted of several strata of 
sand, gravel, and cement, and was paved with large 
stones, or, in some places near the capital, with 
granite. Such was the solid construction of the 
Roman highways, whose firmness has not entirely 
yielded to the effort of fifteen generations. They 
united the subjects of the most distant provinces by 
an easy and familiar intercourse; but their primary 
object had been to facilitate the marches of the 
legions; nor was any country considered as com- 
pletely subdued, till it had been rendered, in all its 
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parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the 
conqueror. The advantage of receiving the earliest 
intelligence, and of conveying their orders with 
celerity, induced the emperors to establish throughout 
their extensive dominions the regular institution of 
posts. Houses were everywhere erected at the dis- 
tance only of five or six miles; each of them was 
constantly provided with forty horses, and by the 
help of these relays it was easy to travel a hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads. The use of 
posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an 
imperial mandate; but although originally intended 
for the public service, it was sometimes indulged to 
the business or conveniency of private citizens. 
Nor was the communication of the Roman empire 
less free and open by sea than it was by land. The 
provinces surrounded and enclosed the Mediterranean: 
and Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The 
coasts of Italy are, in general, destitute of safe har- 
bours; but human industry had corrected the de- 
ficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, 
in particular, situate at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
formed by the Emperor Claudius, was a useful 
monument of Roman greatness. From the port, 
which was only sixteen miles from the capital, a 
favourable breeze frequently carried vessels in seven 
days to the Columns of Hercules, and in nine or ten 
to Alexandria in Egypt.—EDWarD GIBBON, 1737- 
1794 (Decline and Fali of the Roman Empire). 
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XXIX 


About the year 1629 seven or eight persons in Paris, 
fond of literature, formed themselves into a sort of 
little club to meet at one another’s houses and discuss 
literary matters. The meetings got talked of, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, then minister and all-powerful, 
heard of them. He himself had a noble passion for 
letters, and for all fine culture; he was interested by 
what he heard of the nascent society. Himself a man 
in the grand style, if ever man was, he had the insight 
to perceive what a potent instrument of the grand 
style was here to his hand. It was the beginning of 
a great century for France, the seventeenth; men’s 
minds were working. The French language was 
forming. Richelieu sent to ask the members of the 
new society whether they would be willing to become 
a body with a public character, holding regular 
meetings. Not without a little hesitation—for 
apparently they found themselves very well as they 
were, and these seven or eight gentlemen of a social 
and literary turn were not perfectly at their ease as 
to what the great and terrible minister could want 
with them—they consented. The favours of a man 
like Richelieu are not easily refused, whether they 
are honestly meant or no; but this favour of Riche- 
lieu’s was meant quite honestly. The Parliament, 
however, had its doubts of this. The Parliament had 
none of Richelieu’s enthusiasm about letters and 
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culture; it was jealous of the apparition of a new 
public body in the State; above all, of a body called 
into existence by Richelieu. The king’s letters patent, 
establishing and authorising the new society, were 
granted early in 1635; but, by the old constitution 
of France, these letters patent required the verifica- 
tion of Parliament. It was two years and a half— 
towards the autumn of 1637—before the Parliament 
would give it; and it then gave it only after pressing 
solicitations, and earnest assurances of the innocent 
intentions of the young Academy. Jocose people 
said that this society, with its mission to purify and 
embellish the language, filled with terror a body of 
lawyers like the French Parliament, the stronghold of 
barbarous jargon and of chicane MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
1822-1888 (Essays tn Criticism). 


XXX 


In the act of stepping out of the boat, Nelson 
received a shot through the right elbow, and fell; 
but, as he fell, he caught the sword, which he had 
just drawn, in his left hand, determined never to 
part with it while he lived, for it had belonged to his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, and he valued it like a relic. 
Nisbet, who was close to him, placed him in the 
bottom of the boat, and laid his hat over the shattered 
arm, lest the sight of the blood, which gushed out in 
great abundance, should increase his faintness. He 
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then examined the wound, and taking some silk 
handkerchiefs from his neck, bound them round 
tight above the lacerated vessels. Had it not been 
for this presence of mind in his step-son, Nelson 
must have perished. One of his bargemen, by name 
Lovel, tore his shirt into shreds, and made a sling 
with them for the broken limb. They then collected 
five other seamen, by whose assistance they succeeded 
at length in getting the boat afloat; for it had 
grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet took one of 
the oars, and ordered the steersman to go close under 
the guns of the battery, that they might be safe 
from its tremendous fire. Hearing his voice, Nelson 
roused himself, and desired to be lifted up in the 
boat, that he might look about him. Nisbet raised 
him up; but nothing could be seen except the firing 
of the guns on shore,! and what could be discerned 
by their flashes upon the stormy sea. In a few 
minutes a general shriek was heard from the crew 
of the Fox, which had received a shot under water, 
and went down. Ninety-seven men were lost in her; 
eighty-three were saved, many by Nelson himself, 
whose exertions on this occasion greatly increased 
the pain and danger of his wound. The first ship 
which the boat could reach happened to be the 
Seahorse; but nothing could induce him to go on 
board, though he was assured that if they attempted 
to row to another ship it might be at the risk of his 
life. ‘‘I had rather suffer death,” he said, ‘ than 


1 At Santa Cruz. 
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alarm Mrs. Freemantle, by letting her see me in this 
state, when I can give her no tidings whatever of her 
husband.” They pushed on for the Theseus. When 
they came alongside, he peremptorily refused all 
assistance in getting on board, so impatient was he 
that the boat should return, in hopes that it might 
save a few more from the Fox. He desired to have 
only a single rope thrown over the side, which he 
twisted round his left hand, saying, “‘ Let me alone: 
I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell the surgeon 
to make haste, and get his instruments. I know I 
must lose my right arm; so the sooner it is off the 
better.”” The spirit which he displayed in jumping 
up the ship’s side astonished everybody.—ROBERI 
SOUTHEY, 1774-1843 (Life of Nelson). 


XXXI 


The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally 
known, in no way prepossessing. He was of middle 
stature, strong and coarsely made, with harsh and 
severe features, indicative, however, of much natural 
sagacity and depth of thought. His eyes were grey 
and piercing; his nose too large in proportion to his 
other features, and of a reddish hue. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the purpose 
to make himself distinctly understood, was energetic 
and forcible, though neither graceful nor eloquent. 
No man could on such occasions put his meaning 
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into fewer and more decisive words. But when, as it 
often happened, he had a mind to play the orator, 
for the benefit of people’s ears, without enlightening 
their understanding, Cromwell was wont to invest 
his meaning, or that which seemed to be his meaning, 
in such a mist of words, surrounding it with so many 
exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with 
such a labyrinth of parentheses, that though one of 
the most shrewd men in England, he was, perhaps, 
the most unintelligible speaker that ever perplexed 
an audience. It has been long since said by the 
historian, that a collection of the Protector’s speeches 
would make, with a few exceptions, the most non- 
sensical book in the world; but he ought to have 
added, that nothing could be more nervous, concise, 
and intelligible than what he really intended should 
be understood. D3 

It was also remarked of Cromwell, that, though 
born of a good family, both by father and mother, 
and although he had the usual opportunities of 
education and breeding connected with such an 
advantage, the fanatic democratic ruler could never 
acquire, or else disdained to practise, the courtesies 
usually exercised among the higher classes in their 
intercourse with each other. His demeanour was so 
blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish, yet 
there was in his language and manner a force and 
energy corresponding to his character, which im- 
pressed awe, if it did not impose respect; and there 
were even times when that dark and subtle spirit 
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expanded itself, so as almost to conciliate affection. 
The turn for humour, which displayed itself by fits, 
was broad, and of a low, and sometimes practical, 
character. Something there was in his disposition 
congenial to that of his countrymen—a contempt of 
folly, a hatred of affectation, and a dislike of cere- 
mony, which, joined to the strong intrinsic qualities 
of sense and courage, made him in many respects not 
an unfit representative of the democracy of England. 
—Sir WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832 (Woodstock). 


XXXIT 


Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure: all 
spirits on which it falls open themselves to receive 
the wisdom which is mingled with its delight. In the 
infancy of the world, neither poets themselves nor 
their auditors are fully aware of the excellence of 
poetry; for it acts in a divine and unapprehended 
manner, beyond and above consciousness; and it is 
reserved for future generations to contemplate and 
measure the mighty cause and effect in all the 
strength and splendour of their union. Even in 
modern times, no living poet ever arrived at the 
fulness of his fame; the jury which sits in judgment 
on a poet, belonging as he does to all time, must be 
composed of his peers: it must be impanelled by 
time from the selectest of the wise of many genera- 
tions. A poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness 
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and sings to cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds; 
his auditors are as men entranced by the melody of 
an unseen musician, who feel that they are moved 
and softened, yet know not whence or why. The 
poems of Homer and his contemporaries were the 
delight of infant Greece; they were the elements of 
that social system which is the column upon which 
all succeeding civilisation has reposed. Homer 
embodied the ideal perfection of his age in human 
character; nor can we doubt that those who read 
his verses were awakened to an ambition of becoming 
like to Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses: the truth and 
beauty of friendship, patriotism, and persevering 
devotion to an object, were unveiled to the depths 
in these immortal creations; the sentiments of the 
auditors must have been refined and enlarged by a 
sympathy with such great and lovely impersonations, 
until from admiring they imitated, and from imitation 
they identified themselves with the objects of their 
admiration.—PERcy ByssHE SHELLEY, 1792-1822 
(A Defence of Poetry). 


XXXII 


Romola rose from her reclining posture and sat 
up in the boat, willing, if she could, to resist the rush 
of thoughts that urged themselves along with the 
conjecture how far the boat had carried her. Why 
need she mind? This was a sheltered nook where 
there were simple villagers who would not harm her. 
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For a little while, at least, she might rest and resolve 
on nothing. Presently she would go and get some 
bread and milk, and then she would nestle in the 
green quiet, and feel that there was a pause in her 
life. She turned to watch the crescent-shaped valley, 
that she might get back the soothing sense of peace 
and beauty which she had felt in her first waking. 
She had not been in this attitude of contemplation 
more than a few minutes when across the stillness 
there came a piercing cry; not a brief cry, but 
continuous and more and more intense. Romola felt 
sure it was the cry of a little child in distress that 
no one came to help. She started up and put one 
foot on the side of the boat ready to leap on to the 
beach; but she paused there and listened—the mother 
of the child must be near, the cry must soon cease. 
But it went on, and drew Romola so irresistibly, 
seeming the more piteous to her for the sense of peace 
which had preceded it, that she jumped on to the 
beach and walked many paces before she knew what 
direction she would take. The cry, she thought, 
came from some rough garden growth many yards 
on her right hand, where she saw a half-ruined hovel. 
She climbed over a low broken stone fence, and made 
her way across patches of weedy-green crops and ripe 
but neglected corn. The cry grew plainer, and, con- 
vinced that she was right, she hastened towards the 
hovel; but even in that hurried walk she felt an op- 
pressive change in the air as she left the sea behind. 
Was there some taint lurking amongst the green 
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luxuriance that had seemed such an inviting shelter 
from the heat of the coming day? She could see the 
opening into the hovel now, and the cry was darting 
through her like a pain. The next moment her foot 
was within the doorway, but the sight she beheld in 
the sombre light arrested her with a shock of awe 
and horror. On the straw, with which the floor was 
scattered, lay three dead bodies, one of a tall man, 
one of a girl about eight years old, and one of a young 
woman whose long black hair was being clutched and 
pulled by a living child—the child that was sending 
forth the piercing cry. Romola’s experience in the 
haunts of death and disease made thought and action 
prompt; she lifted the little living child, and in trying 
to soothe it on her bosom, still bent to look at the 
bodies and see if they were really dead. The strongly 
marked type of race in their features and their peculiar 
garb made her conjecture that they were Spanish or 
Portuguese Jews, who had perhaps been put ashore 
and abandoned there by rapacious sailors, to whom 
their property remained as a prey. Such things were 
happening continually to Jews compelled to abandon 
their homes by the Inquisition: the cruelty of greed 
thrust them from the sea, and the cruelty of super- 
stition thrust them back to it. 

“ But surely,” thought Romola, “I shall find some 
woman in the village whose mother’s heart will not 
let her refuse to tend this helpless child—if the real 
mother is indeed dead.” —GEorGE ELioT, 1819-1880 
(Romola). 
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XXXIV 


The legislators who framed the ancient republics 
knew that their business was too arduous to be ac- 
complished with no better apparatus than the meta- 
physics of an undergraduate, and the mathematics and 
arithmetic of an exciseman. They had to do with men 
and they were obliged to study human nature. They 
had to do with citizens and they were obliged to study 
the effects of those habits which are communicated 
by the circumstance of civil life. They were sensible 
that the operation of this second nature on the first 
produced a new combination; and thence arose 
many diversities amongst men, according to their 
birth, their education, their professions, the periods 
of their lives, their residence in towns or in the 
country, their several ways of acquiring and of fixing 
property, and according to the quality of the property 
itself, all which rendered them as it were so many 
different species of animals. From hence they thought 
themselves obliged to dispose their citizens into such 
classes, and to place them in such situations in the 
state as their peculiar habits might qualify them to 
fill, and to allot to them such appropriated privileges 
as might secure to them what their specific occasions 
required, and which might furnish to each description 
such force as might protect it in the conflict caused 
by the diversity of interests that must exist, and 
must contend, in all complex society: for the legislator 
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would have been ashamed that the coarse husband- 
man should well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horses, and oxen, and should have enough of 
common sense not to abstract and equalise them all 
into animals, without providing for each kind an 
appropriate food, care, and employment; whilst he, 
the economist, disposer, and shepherd of his own 
kindred, subliming himself into an airy metaphysician, 
was resolved to know nothing of his flocks but as men 
in general. It is for this reason that Montesquieu 
observed very justly that, in their classification of 
the citizens, the great legislators of antiquity made 
the greatest display of their powers, and even soared 
above themselves. It is here that your modern legis- 
lators have gone deep into the negative series and 
sunk even below their own nothing. As the first sort 
of legislators attended to the different kinds of 
citizens, and combined them into one commonwealth, 
the others, the metaphysical and alchemistical 
legislators, have taken the directly contrary course. 
They have attempted to confound all sorts of citizens, 
as well as they could, into one homogeneous mass; 
and then they divided this their amalgama into a 
number of incoherent republics. They reduce men 
to loose counters, merely for the sake of simple 
telling, and not to figures whose power is to arise 
from their place in the table-—EDMUND BuRKE, 1729- 
1797 (Speeches). 


*C 
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XXXV 


On the afternoon of the 14th of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have been perceived galloping along 
the road from Chelsea to Richmond. The foremost, 
cased in the jackboots of the period, was a broad- 
faced, jolly-looking, and very corpulent cavalier; 
but, by the manner in which he urged his horse, you 
might see that he was a bold as well as a skilful rider. 
Indeed, no man loved sport better; and in the 
hunting fields of Norfolk, no squire rode more boldly 
after the fox, or cheered Ringwood and Sweetlip 
more lustily, than he who now thundered over the 
Richmond Road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked 
to see the owner of the mansion. The mistress of the 
house and her ladies, to whom our friend was ad- 
mitted, said he could not be introduced to the master, 
however pressing the business might be. The master 
was asleep after his dinner; he always slept after his 
dinner: and woe be to the person who interrupted 
him! Nevertheless our stout friend of the jackboots 
put the affrighted ladies aside, opened the forbidden 
door of the bedroom, wherein upon the bed lay a 
little gentleman; and here the eager messenger 
knelt down in his jackboots. 

He on the bed started up, and with many oaths 
and a strong German accent asked who was there, 
and who dared to disturb him? 
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“T am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the messenger. 
The awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. 

“T have the honour to announce to your Majesty 
that your royal father, King George I., died at 
Osnaburg, on Saturday last, the roth instant.” 

“Dat 1s one big lie!”’ roared out His Sacred Majesty 
King George II.; but Sir Robert Walpole stated the 
fact, and from that day till three-and-thirty years 
after, George, the second of the name, ruled over 
England.—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, I81I- 
1863 (The Four Georges). 


XXXVI 


There were many stories scattered about at that 
time, of several prophecies and predictions of the 
duke’s untimely and violent death. Amongst the 
rest there was one, which was upon a better founda- 
tion of credit than usually such discourses are founded 
upon. There was an officer in the king’s wardrobe 
in Windsor Castle, of a good reputation for honesty 
and discretion, and then about the age of fifty years, 
or more. This man had, in his youth, been bred in a 
school, in the parish where Sir George Villiers, the 
father of the duke, lived, and had been much cherished 
and obliged, in that season of his age, by the said Sir 
George, whom afterwards he never saw. About six 
months before the miserable end of the Duke of 
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Buckingham, about midnight, this man being in his 
bed at Windsor, where his office was, and in very 
good health, there appeared to him, on the side of 
his bed, a man of very venerable aspect, who drew 
the curtains of his bed, and, fixing his eyes upon him, 
asked him if he knew him. The poor man, half dead 
with fear and apprehension, being asked the second 
time, whether he remembered him; and having in 
that time called to his memory the presence of Sir 
George Villiers, and the very clothes he used to wear, 
in which at that time he seemed to be habited, he 
answered, “‘ that he thought him to be that person.” 
He replied, “‘ he was in the right; and that he was 
the same, and that he expected a service of him 
which was, that he should go from him to his son the 
Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not do 
somewhat to ingratiate himself to the people, or, at 
least to abate the extreme malice they had against 
him, he would be suffered to live a short time.” 
And after this discourse he disappeared and the 
poor man, if he had been at all waking, slept very 
well till morning, when he believed all this to be a 
dream, and considered it no otherwise. 

The next night, or shortly after, the same person 
appeared to him again in the same place, and about 
the same time of the night, with an aspect a little 
more severe than before, and asked him, whether he 
had done as he required him; and perceiving he had 
not, gave him very sharp reprehensions; told him, 
“he expected more compliance from him; and that 
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if he did not perform his commands, he should enjoy 
no peace of mind, but should always be pursued by 
him ”’; upon which, he promised him to obey him. 
But the next morning waking out of a good sleep, 
though he was exceedingly perplexed with the lively 
representation of all particulars to his memory, he 
was willing still to persuade himself that he had only 
dreamed; and considered, that he was a person at 
such a distance from the duke, that he knew not how 
to find any admission to his presence, much less had 
he any hope to be believed in what he should say. 
And so with great trouble and unquietness, he spent 
some time in thinking what he should do, and in the 
end resolved to do nothing in the matter. 

The same person appeared to him the third time, 
with a terrible countenance, and bitterly reproached 
him for not performing what he had promised to do. 
The poor man had by this time recovered the courage 
to tell him, ‘“‘ that in truth he had deferred the 
execution of his commands, upon considering, how 
difficult a thing it would be for him to get any access 
to the duke, having acquaintance with no person 
about him; and if he could gain admission to him, 
he should never be able to persuade him, that he was 
sent in such a manner; but he should at best be 
thought to be mad, or to be set on and employed, by 
his own or the malice of other men, to abuse the 
duke; and so he should be sure to be undone.”’ The 
person replied, as he had done before, “that he 
should never find rest, till he should perform what 
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he required; and therefore he were better to despatch 
it; that the access to his son was known to be very 
easy; and that few men waited long for him; and 
for the gaining him credit, he would tell him two or 
three particulars, which he charged him never to 
mention to any person living, but to the duke himself; 
and he should no sooner hear them but he would 
believe all the rest he should say’; and so repeating 
his threats, he left him. 

And in the morning, the poor man, more confirmed 
by the last appearance, made his journey to London, 
where the court then was. H2 was very well known 
to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the masters of requests, 
who had married a lady that was nearly allied to 
the duke, and was himself well received by him. To 
him this man went; and though he did not acquaint 
him with all particulars, he said enough to let him 
see there was somewhat extraordinary in it; and 
the knowledge he had of the sobriety and discretion 
of the man made the,more impression in him. He 
desired that “ by his means he might be brought to 
the duke in such a place, and in such a manner, as 
should be thought fit; that he had much to say to 
him; and of such a nature, as would require much 
privacy, and some time and patience in the hearing.”’ 
Sir Ralph promised “ he would speak first with the 
duke of him; and then he should understand his 
pleasure”; and accordingly, in the first opportunity, 
he did inform him of the reputation and honesty of 
the man, and then what he desired, and of all he 
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knew of the matter. The duke, according to his usual 
openness and condescension, told him, “that he 
was the next day early to hunt with the king; that 
his horses should attend him at Lambeth Bridge, 
where he would land by five of the clock in the 
morning; and if the man attended him there at that 
hour, he would walk and speak with him, as long as 
should be necessary.” Sir Ralph carried the man 
with him the next morning, and presented him to 
the duke at his landing, who received him courteously ; 
and walked aside in conference near an hour, none 
but his own servants being at that hour in that place; 
and they and Sir Ralph at such a distance, that they 
could not hear a word, though the duke sometimes 
spoke, and with great commotion; which Sir Ralph 
the more easily observed, and perceived, because he 
kept his eyes always fixed on the duke; having 
procured the conference, upon somewhat he knew 
there was of extraordinary. And the man told him 
in his return over the water, “‘ that when he men- 
tioned those particulars which were to gain him 
credit, the substance whereof he said he durst not 
impart to him, the duke’s colour changed, and he 
swore he could come to that knowledge only by the 
devil; for that those particulars were known only to 
himself, and to one person more, who, he was sure, 
would never speak of it.” 

The duke pursued his purpose of hunting; but 
was observed to ride all the morning with great 
pensiveness, and in deep thoughts, without any regard 
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to the exercise he was upon; and before the morning 
was spent, left the field, and alighted at his mother’s 
lodgings in Whitehall, with whom he was shut up 
for the space of two or three hours, the noise of their 
discourse frequently reaching the ears of those in the 
next room; and when the duke left her, his counten- 
ance appeared full of trouble, with a mixture of 
anger; a countenance that was never before observed 
in him, in any encounters with her; towards her he 
had ever a most profound reverence. And the countess 
herself (for though she was married to a private 
gentleman, Sir Thomas Compton, she had been 
created Countess of Buckingham, shortly after her 
son had first assumed that title) was, at the duke’s 
leaving her, found overwhelmed in tears, and in the 
highest agony imaginable. Whatever there was of 
all this, it is a notorious truth, that when the news 
of the duke’s murder (which happened within few 
months after) was brought to his mother, she seemed 
not in the least degree surprised; but received it as 
if she had foreseen it; nor did afterwards express 
such a degree of sorrow, as was expected from such 
a mother, for the loss of such a son.—EARL OF 
CLARENDON, 1608-1674 (History of the Great Rebellion) 
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XXXVII 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, JANUARY I, 1863 


Whereas, on the twenty-second day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, containing, among 
other things, the following to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, 
shall be then, thenceforward, and for ever free; and 
the Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognise and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may 
make for their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the 
States and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States; and the fact that any State, or 
the people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United States by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a 
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majority of the qualified voters of such State shall 
have participated, shall in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony be deemed conclusive 
evidence that such State and the people thereof are 
not then in rebellion against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, by virtue of the power in me 
vested as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, in time of actual armed 
rebellion against the authority and government of 
the United States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this 
first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in 
accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly 
proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days 
from the first day above mentioned, order and 
designate as the States and parts of States wherein 
the people thereof, respectively, are this day in 
rebellion against the United States, the following, to 
wit: 

[Here follows a list of the States declared to be in rebellion 
against the government. ] 


And by virtue of the power and for the purpose 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons 
held as slaves within said designated States and 
parts of States are, and henceforward shall be, free; 
and that the Executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval authorities 
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thereof, will recognise and maintain the freedom of 
said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared 
to be free to abstain from all violence, unless in 
necessary self-defence; and I recommend to them 
that, in all cases when allowed, they labour faithfully 
for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such 
persons of suitable condition will be received into 
the armed service of the United States to garrison 
forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to 
man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an 
act of justice, warranted by the Constitution upon 
military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favour of Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, the first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, and of the independence of 
the United States of America the eighty-seventh. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
WitiiAmM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1865 (Speeches and Letters. 
Everyman’s Library; by permission of the Century 
Co., New York). 
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XXXVIII 


We have no intention of committing ourselves 
here to a definition of poetry; we may be thought 
wrong in the use of the term; but, if we explain 
what we mean by it, no harm is done, whatever be 
our inaccuracy, and each reader may substitute for 
it some word he likes better. Poetry, then, we con- 
ceive, whatever be its metaphysical essence, or 
however various may be its kinds, whether it more 
properly belongs to action or to suffering, nay, 
whether it is more at home with society or with 
nature, whether its spirit is seen to best advantage 
in Homer or in Virgil, at any rate, is always the 
antagonist to science. As science makes progress in 
any subject-matter, poetry recedes from it. The two 
cannot stand together; they belong respectively to 
two modes of viewing things, which are contradictory 
of each other. Reason investigates, analyses, numbers, 
weighs, measures, ascertains, locates the objects 
of its contemplation, and thus gains a scientific 
knowledge of them. Science results in system, which 
is complex unity; poetry delights in the indefinite 
and various contrasted with unity, and in the simple 
as contrasted with system. The aim of science is to 
get a hold on things, to grasp them, to handle them, 
to comprehend them; that is (to use the familiar 
term), to master them, or to be superior to them. Its 
success lies in being able to draw a line round them, 
and to tell where each of them is to be found within 
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that circumference, and how each lies relatively to all 
the rest. Its mission is to destroy ignorance, doubt, 
surmise, suspense, illusions, fears, deceits, according 
to the “ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ”’ 
of the poet, whose whole passage, by the way, may 
be taken as drawing out the contrast between the 
poetical and the scientific. But as to the poetical, 
very different is the frame of mind which is necessary 
for its perception. It demands as its primary con- 
dition that we should not put ourselves above the 
objects in which it resides, but at their feet; that 
we should feel them to be above and beyond us, that 
we should look up to them, and that, instead of 
fancying that we can comprehend them, we should 
take for granted that we are surrounded and com- 
prehended by them ourselves. It implies that we 
understand them to be vast, immeasurable, im- 
penetrable, inscrutable, mysterious; so that at best 
we are only forming conjectures about them, not 
conclusions, for the phenomena which they present 
admit of many explanations, and we cannot know 
the true one. Poetry does not address the reason, 
but the imagination and affections; it leads to 
admiration, enthusiasm, devotion, love. The vague, 
the uncertain, the irregular, the sudden are among 
its attributes or sources. Hence it is that a child’s 
mind is so full of poetry, because he knows so little; 
and an old man of the world so devoid of poetry, 
because his experience of facts is so wide.—JOHN 
Henry NEwMAN, 1801-1890 (Essays). 
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XXAIX 
The English Camp at Agincourt. King Henry V 


Enter three soldiers, John Bates, Alexander Court, and 
Michael Williams. 


Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning 
which breaks yonder ? 

Bates. I think it be: but we have no great cause to 
desire the approach of day. 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I 
think we shall never see the end of it. Who goes 
there? 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you? 

K. Hen, Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander and a most kind 
gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he of our 
estate? 

K. Hen, Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that 
look to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king? 

K. Hen. No; nor it is not meet he should. For, 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is but a 
man, as I am: the violet smells to him as it doth 
to me; the element shows to him as it doth to me; 
all his senses have but human conditions: his 
ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 


Element. Sky. 
Ceremonies. The outward shows and trappings of royalty. 
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but a man; and though his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet, when they stoop, they 
stoop with the like wing. Therefore when he sees 
reason of fears, as we do, his fears, out of doubt, 
be of the same relish as ours are: yet, in reason, 
no man should possess him with any appearance 
of fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he will; 
but I believe, as cold a night as ’tis, he could wish 
himself in Thames up to the neck; and so I would 
he were, and I by him, at all adventures, so we 
were quit here. 

K. Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of 
the king; I think he would not wish himself any 
where but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were here alone; so should 
he be sure to be ransomed, and many a poor men’s 
lives saved. 

K. Hen. I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish 
him here alone, howsoever you speak this to feel 
other men’s minds: methinks I could not die any 
where so contented as in the king’s company; his 
cause being just and his quarrel honourable. 

Will. That’s more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after; for 


Mounted. To mount was a term in falconry meaning to 
fly high; to stoop, to descend in order to strike the prey. 

At all adventures. At any risk whatsoever.’ 

Conscience. Inmost thoughts, private opinion. 
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we know enough, if we know we are the king’s 
subjects: if his cause be wrong, our obedience to 
the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 

Will. But if the cause be not good, the king himself 
hath a heavy reckoning to make, when all those 
legs and arms and heads, chopped off in a battle, 
shall join together at the latter day and cry all 
“We died at such a place”; some swearing, 
some crying for a surgeon, some upon their wives 
left poor behind them, some upon the debts they 
owe, some upon their children rawly left. I am 
afeard there are few die well that die in a battle; 
for how can they charitably dispose of any thing, 
when blood is their argument? Now, if these men 
do not die well, it will be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it; whom to disobey were 
against all proportion of subjection. 

K. Hen. So, if a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, 
the imputation of his wickedness, by your rule, 
should be imposed upon his father that sent him: 
or if a servant, under his master’s command 
transporting a sum of money, be assailed by 
robbers and die in many irreconciled iniquities, 


Rawly. Without proper provision. 

Charitably dispose, etc. Make a loving and Christian settle- 
ment of their affairs, when bloodshed and therefore hatred 
is filling their mind (blood ts their argument). 

Proportion of subjection. The fitting subordination and 
service due from subject to king. 

Miscarry. Perish, die. 
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you may call the business of the master the author 
of the servant’s damnation: but this is not so: the 
king is not bound to answer the particular endings 
of his soldiers, the father of his son, nor the master 
of his servant; for they purpose not their death, 
when they purpose their services. Besides, there 
is no king, be his cause never so spotless, if it come 
to the arbitrement of swords, can try it out with 
all unspotted soldiers: some peradventure have 
on them the guilt of premeditated and contrived 
murder; some, of beguiling virgins with the broken 
seals of perjury; some, making the wars their 
bulwark, that have before gored the gentle bosom 
of peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
men have defeated the law and outrun native 
punishment, though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God: war is His beadle, 
war is His vengeance; so that here men are 
punished for before-breach of the king’s laws in 
now the king’s quarrel: where they feared the 
death, they have borne life away; and where they 
would be safe, they perish: then if they die un- 
provided, no more is the king guilty of their 
damnation than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. 
Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every 
subject’s soul is his own, Therefore should every 
soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his bed, 
wash every mote out of his conscience: and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, the 
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time was blessedly lost wherein such preparation 
was gained: and in him that escapes, it were not 
sin to think that, making God so free an offer, He 
let him outlive that day to see His greatness and 
to teach others how they should prepare. 

Will. ’Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon 
his own head, the king is not to answer it. 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for me; and 
yet I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K. Hen. I myself heard the king say he would not 
be ransomed. 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully: but 
when our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, 
and we ne’er the wiser. 

K. Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word 
after. 

Will. You pay him then. That’s a perilous shot out 
of an elder-gun, that a poor and a private dis- 
pleasure can do against a monarch! you may as 
well go about to turn the sun to ice with fanniag 
in his face with a peacock’s feather. You'll never 
trust his word after! come, ’tis a foolish saying. 

K. Hen. Your reproof is something too round: 
I should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 
Elder-gun. A popgun made from a piece of elder stick, 

Geeta. not a very formidable weapon (perilous is 


His face. Its (the sun’s) face. 
Round. Plain-spoken. 
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K. Hen. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again? 

K. Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear 
it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou darest ac- 
knowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

Will. Here’s my glove: give me another of thine. 

K. Hen, There. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap: if ever thou 
come to me and say, after to-morrow, “ This is 
my glove,” by this hand, I will take thee a box 
on the ear. 

kK. Hen. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

Will. Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K. Hen. Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king’s company. 

Will. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 

’ Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be friends: we 
have French quarrels enow, if you could tell how 
to reckon. 

kK. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns to one, they will beat us; for they bear 
them on their shoulders: but it is no English 
treason to cut French crowns, and to-morrow the 
king himself will be a clipper. [Exeunt Soldiers. 


Gage. Pledge. 

Quarrels. Bates may be playing upon the word quarrel 
as meaning a bolt shot from a crossbow. 

French crowns. Shakespeare plays upon the two meanings 
of the word: (1) the head, (2) a French coin. Coins at this 
time had irregular edges, and it was treason to clip away 
these edges. 
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Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins lay on the king! 

We must bear all. O hard condition, 

Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 

But his own wringing!* What infinite heart’s-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings in? 
O ceremony, show me but thy worth! 

What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison’d flattery? O, be sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 


Careful. Anxious, troubled. 

Wringing. Suffering, pain. The fool has only sense enough 
to feel his own pains, 

Flexure. Bowing. 
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Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s 
knee, 

Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 

That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose; 

I am a king that find thee, and I know 

’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running ’fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm/’d with distressful bread; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium; next day after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave: 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 


Balm. Consecrated oil used at the coronation. 

Ball. The symbol of sovereign power. 

Farced. Stuffed. There is probably an allusion to the 
heralds going before the king and proclaiming his full title. 

Distressful. Hardly earned; perhaps also hard to digest. 

Phebus, Hyperion. The sun. 

Rise and help, etc. Gets up before sunrise. 
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Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 


XL 


He who would rightly appreciate the worth of 
personal independence as an element of happiness, 
should consider the value he himself puts upon it 
as an ingredient of his own. There is no subject on 
which there is a greater habitual difference of judg- 
ment between a man judging for himself, and the 
same man judging for other people. When he hears 
others complaining that they are not allowed freedom 
of action—that their own will has not sufficient 
influence in the regulation of their affairs—his in- 
clination is, to ask, what are their grievances? what 
positive damage they sustain? and in what respect 
they consider their affairs to be mismanaged? and 
if they fail to make out, in answer to these questions, 
what appears to him a sufficient case, he turns a deaf 
ear, and regards their complaint as the fanciful 
querulousness of people whom nothing reasonable 
will satisfy. Then, the most unexceptionable ad- 
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ministration of his interests by a tutor set over him 
does not satisfy his feelings: his personal exclusion 
from the deciding authority appears itself the greatest 
grievance of all, rendering it superfluous even to 
enter into the question of mismanagement. 

It is the same with nations. What citizen of a free 
country would listen to any offers of good and skilful 
administration, in return for the abdication of free- 
dom? Even if he could believe that good and skilful 
administration can exist among a people ruled by a 
will not their own, would not the consciousness of 
working out their own destiny under their own 
moral responsibility be a compensation to his feelings 
for great rudeness and imperfection in the details of 
public affairs? Let him rest assured that whatever 
he feels on this point, women feel in a fully equal 
degree. Whatever has been said or written, from 
the time of Herodotus to the present, of the ennob- 
ling influence of free government—the nerve and 
spring which it gives to all the faculties, the larger 
and higher objects which it presents to the intellect 
and feelings, and the more unselfish public spirit, and 
calmer and broader views of duty, that it engenders, 
is every particle as true of women as of men. Are 
these things no important part of individual happi- 
ness? Let any man call to mind what he himself felt 
on emerging from boyhood—from the tutelage and 
control of even loved and affectionate elders—and 
entering upon the responsibilities of manhood. Was 
it not like the physical effect of taking off a heavy 
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weight, or releasing him from obstructive, even if 
not otherwise painful, bonds? Did he not feel twice 
as much alive, twice as much a human being, as 
before? And does he imagine that women have none 
of these feelings? No less large and powerful is their 
part, we may assure ourselves, in the lives of women. 
Women are schooled into suppressing them in their 
most natural and most healthy direction, but the 
internal principle remains, in a different outward 
form. An active and energetic mind, if denied liberty, 
will seek for power: refused the command of itself, 
it will assert its personality by attempting to control 
others. To allow to any human beings no existence 
of their own but what depends on others, is giving 
far too high a premium on bending others to their 
purposes. Where liberty cannot be hoped for, and 
power can, power becomes the grand object of human 
desire; those to whom others will not leave the 
undisturbed management of their own affairs, will 
compensate themselves, if they can, by meddling for 
their own purposes with the affairs of others. Hence 
also women’s passion for personal beauty, and dress 
and display; and all the evils that flow from it, in 
the way of mischievous luxury and social immorality. 

But such restrictions of liberty do not only affect 
the sentiment of personal dignity, they also make life 
less pleasurable. There is nothing, after disease, 
indigence, and guilt, so fatal to the pleasurable en- 
joyment of life as the want of a worthy outlet for the 
active faculties. Women who have the cares of a 
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family, and while they have the cares of a family, 
have this outlet, and it generally suffices for them. 
but what of the greatly increasing number of women, 
who have had no opportunity of exercising this 
vocation? What of the women whose children have 
been lost to them by death or distance, or have grown 
up, married, and formed homes of their own? There 
are abundant examples of men who, after a life 
engrossed by business, retire with a competency to 
the enjoyment, as they hope, of rest, but to whom, 
as they are unable to acquire new interests and ex- 
citements that can replace the old, the change to 
a life of inactivity brings ennui, melancholy, and 
premature death. Yet no one thinks of the parallel 
case of so many worthy and devoted women, who, 
having paid what they are told is their debt to society 
—having brought up a family blamelessly to man- 
hood and womanhood—having kept a house as long 
as they had a house needing to be kept—are deserted 
by the sole occupation for which they have fitted 
themselves; and remain with undiminished activity 
but with no employment for it, unless perhaps a 
daughter or daughter-in-law is willing to abdicate 
in their favour the discharge of the same functions 
in her younger household. Surely a hard lot for the 
old age of those who have worthily discharged, as long 
as it was given to them to discharge, what the world 
accounts their only social duty. 

Of such women, and those others to whom this duty 
has not been committed at all—many of whom pine 

D 
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through life with the consciousness of thwarted 
vocations, and activities which are not suffered to 
expand—the only resources, speaking generally, are 
religion and charity. But their religion, though it 
may be one of feeling, and of ceremonial observance, 
cannot be a religion of action, unless in the form of 
charity. For charity many of them are by nature 
admirably fitted; but to practise it usefully, or even 
without doing mischief, requires the education, the 
manifold preparation, the knowledge and the thinking 
powers, of a skilful administrator. There are few of 
the administrative functions of government for which 
a person would not be fit, who is fit to bestow charity 
usefully. In this as in other cases (pre-eminently in 
that of the education of children), the duties per- 
mitted to women cannot be performed properly, 
without their being trained for duties which, to the 
great loss of society, are not permitted to them. 
And here let me notice the singular way in which 
the question of women’s disabilities is frequently 
presented to view, by those who find it easier to 
draw a ludicrous picture of what they do not like, 
than to answer the arguments for it. When it is sug- 
gested that women’s executive capacities and prudent 
counsels might sometimes be found valuable in 
affairs of state, these lovers of fun hold up to the 
ridicule of the world, as sitting in parliament or in 
the cabinet, girls in their teens or young wives of 
two or three and twenty, transported boldly, exactly 
as they are, from the drawing-room to the House of 
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Commons. They forget that males are not usually 
selected at this early age for a seat in Parliament, or 
for responsible political functions. Common sense 
would tell them that if such trusts were confided to 
women, it would be to such as having no special 
vocation for married life, or preferring another 
employment to their faculties (as many women even 
now prefer to marriage some of the few honourable 
occupations within their reach), have spent the best 
years of their youth in attempting to qualify them- 
selves for the pursuits in which they desire to engage; 
or still more frequently perhaps, widows or wives of 
forty or fifty, by whom knowledge of life and faculty 
of government which they have acquired in their 
families, could by the aid of appropriate studies be 
made available on a less contracted scale. There is 
no country of Europe in which the ablest men have 
not frequently experienced, and keenly appreciated, 
the value of the advice and help of clever and ex- 
perienced women of the world, in the attainment 
both of private and of public objects; and there are 
important matters of public administration to which 
few men are equally competent with such women; 
among others, the detailed control of expenditure. 
But this is a digression; what we are now discussing 
is not the need which society has of the services of 
women in public business, but the dull and hopeless 
life to which it so often condemns them, by forbidding 
them to exercise the practical abilities which many 
of them are conscious of, in any wider field than one 
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which to some of them never was, and to others is 
no longer, open. If there is anything vitally important 
to the happiness of human beings, it is that they 
should relish their habitual pursuit. This requisite 
of an enjoyable life is very imperfectly granted, or 
altogether denied, to a large part of mankind; and 
by its absence many a life is a failure, which is 
provided, in appearance, with every requisite of 
success. But if circumstances which society is not 
yet skilful enough to overcome, often render such 
failures for the present inevitable, society need not 
itself inflict them. The injudiciousness of parents, 
a youth’s own inexperience, or the absence of external 
opportunities for the congenial vocation, condemn 
numbers of men to pass their lives in doing one thing 
reluctantly and ill, when there are other things which 
they could have done well and happily. But on 
women this sentence is imposed by actual law, and 
by customs equivalent tolaw. What, in unenlightened 
societies, colour, race, religion, or in the case of a 
conquered country, nationality, are to some men, 
sex is to all women; a peremptory exclusion from 
almost all honourable occupations. Sufferings arising 
from causes of this nature usually meet with so little 
sympathy, that few persons are aware of the great 
amount of unhappiness even now produced by the 
feeling of a wasted life. The case will be even more 
frequent, as increased education creates a greater 
and greater disproportion between the ideas and 
faculties of women, and the scope which society 
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allows to their activities—J. S. MILL, (The Subjection 
of Women, 1870). 


XLI 


In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom 
is the predominating feature, which marks and dis- 
tinguishes the whole: and as an ardent is always a 
jealous affection, your colonies become suspicious, 
restive, and untractable, whenever they see the 
least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle 
from them by chicane, what they think the only 
advantage worth living for. This fierce spirit of 
liberty is stronger in the English colonies probably 
than in any other people of the earth; and this from 
a great variety of powerful causes; which, to under- 
stand the true temper of their minds, and the direction 
which this spirit takes, it will not be amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants 
of Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which still 
I hope respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. 
The colonists emigrated from you, when this part of 
your character was most predominant; and they 
took this bias and direction the moment they parted 
from your hands. They are therefore not only 
devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to Eng- 
lish ideas, and on English principles. Abstract 
liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to be 
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found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and 
every nation has formed to itself some favourite 
point, which by the way of eminence becomes the 
criterion of their happiness. It happened, you know, 
Sir, that the great contests for freedom in this 
country were from the earliest times chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of the contests in the 
ancient commonwealths turned primarily on the right 
of the election of magistrates; or on the balance 
among the several orders of the State. The question 
of money was not with them so immediate. But in 
England it was otherwise. On this point of taxes 
the ablest pens, and most eloquent tongues, have 
been exercised; the greatest spirits have acted and 
suffered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction 
concerning the importance of this point, it was not 
only necessary for those who in argument defended 
the excellence of the English Constitution, to insist 
on this privilege of granting money as a dry point of 
fact, and to prove that the right had been acknow- 
ledged in ancient parchments, and blind usage, to 
reside in a certain body called a House of Commons. 
They went much further; they attempted to prove, 
and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be so, 
from the particular nature of a House of Commons, 
as an immediate representative of the people; 
whether the old records had delivered this oracle or 
not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, as a 
fundamental principle, that, in all monarchies, the 
people must in effect themselves mediately or im- 
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mediately possess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The 
colonies draw from you, as with their life-blood, 
these ideas and principles. Their love of liberty, as 
with you, fixed and attached on this specific point 
of taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might be en- 
dangered, in twenty other particulars, without their 
being much pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its 
pulse; and as they found that beat, they thought 
themselves sick or sound. I do not say whether they 
were right or wrong in applying your general argu- 
ments to their own case. It is not easy indeed to 
make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries. The 
fact is, that they did apply those general arguments; 
and your mode of governing them, whether through 
lenity or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, 
confirmed them in the imagination that they, as well 
as you, had an interest in these common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error 
by the form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their governments are popular in a high degree; 
some are merely popular; in all, the popular repre- 
sentative is the most weighty; and this share of the 
people in their ordinary government never fails to 
inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong 
aversion from whatever tends to deprive them of 
their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary opera- 
tion of the form of government, religion would have 
given it a complete effect. Religion, always a principle 
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of energy, in this new people is no way worn out or 
impaired; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Pro- 
testants; and of that kind, which is the most adverse 
to all implicit submission of mind and opinion. This 
is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but 
built upon it. I do not think, Sir, that the reason of 
this averseness in the dissenting churches from all 
that looks like absolute government is so much to be 
sought in their religious tenets as in their history. 
Every one knows that the Roman Catholic religion 
is at least coeval with most of the governments 
where it prevails; that it has generally gone hand in 
hand with them; and received great favour and 
every kind of support from authority. The Church 
of England too was formed from her cradle under 
the nursing care of regular government. But the 
dissenting interests have sprung up in direct op- 
position to all the ordinary powers of the world; and 
could justify that opposition only on a strong claim 
to natural liberty. Their very existence depended 
upon the powerful and unremitted assertion of that 
claim. All Protestantism, even the most cold and 
passive, is a sort of dissent. But the religion most 
prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance; it is the dissidence of 
dissent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety of denomina- 
tions, agreeing in nothing but in the communion of 
the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of the 
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northern provinces; where the Church of England, 
notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality no more 
than a sort of private sect, not composing most 
probably a tenth of the people. The colonists left 
England when this spirit was high, and in the emi- 
grants was the highest of all; and even that stream 
of foreigners, which has been constantly flowing into 
these colonies, has, for the greatest part, been com- 
posed of dissenters from the establishments of their 
several countries’ and have brought with them a 
temper and character far from alien to that of the 
people with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this description; 
because in the southern colonies the Church of 
England forms a large body, and has a regular 
establishment. It is certainly true. There is, however, 
a circumstance attending these colonies, which, in 
my opinion, fully counterbalances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty 
than in those to the northward. It is, that in Virginia 
and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude of 
slaves. Where this is the case in any part of the 
world, those who are free are by far the most proud 
and jealous of their freedom. Freedom is to them 
not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and 
privilege. Not feeling there that freedom, as in 
countries where it is a common blessing, and as 
broad and general as the air, may be united with 
much abject toil, with great misery, with all the 

as 
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exterior of servitude, liberty looks, amongst them, 
like something that is more noble and liberal. I do 
not mean, Sir, to commend the superior morality of 
this sentiment, which has at least as much pride as 
virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature of man. 
The fact is so; and these people of the southern 
colonies are much more strongly, and with an higher 
and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. Such were all the ancient 
commonwealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; 
such in our days were the Poles; and such will be all 
masters of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In 
such a people the haughtiness of domination combines 
with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it 
invincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in 
our colonies, which contributes no mean part towards 
the growth and effect of this untractable spirit. I 
mean their education. In no country perhaps in the 
world is the law so general a study. The profession 
itself is numerous and powerful; and in most pro- 
vinces it takes the lead. The greater number of the 
deputies sent to the Congress were lawyers. But all 
who read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain 
some smattering in that science. I have been told 
by an eminent bookseller that in no branch of his 
business, after tracts of popular devotion, were so 
many books as those on the law exported to the 
plantations. The colonists have now fallen into the 
way of printing them for their own use. I hear that 
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they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries in America as in England. General 
Gage marks out this disposition very particularly in 
a letter on your table. He states that all the people 
in his government are lawyers, or smatterers in law; 
and that in Boston they have been enabled, by 
successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one 
of your capital penal constitutions. The smartness 
of debate will say, that this knowledge ought to 
teach them more clearly the rights of legislature, 
their obligations to obedience, and the penalties of 
rebellion. All this is mighty well. But my honourable 
and learned friend on the floor, who condescends to 
mark what I say for animadversion, will disdain 
that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when 
great honours and great emoluments do not win over 
this knowledge to the service of the State, it is a 
formidable adversary to government. If the spirit 
be not tamed and broken by these happy methods, 
it is stubborn and litigious. This study of the law 
renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in 
attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other 
countries, the people, more simple and of less mer- 
curial cast, judge of an ill principle in government 
only by an actual grievance; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance 
by the badness of the principle. They augur mis- 
government at a distance; and snuff the approach of 
tyranny in every tainted breeze.—EDMUND BuRKE’s 
Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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XLII 


What estimate is to be formed of Disraeli? We 
have a standard by which to measure the bodily 
stature of aman; we have none by which to measure 
his character; neither need we at any time ask how 
great any man is, or whether great at all, but rather 
what he is. Those whom the world agrees to call 
great are those who have done or produced something 
of permanent value to humanity. We call Hipparchus 
great, or Newton, or Kepler, because we owe to them 
our knowledge of the motion of the earth and the 
stars. Poets and artists have been great men; philo- 
sophers have been great men. The mind of Socrates 
governs our mind at the present day. Founders of 
religion have been great men; reformers have been 
great men: we measure their worth by the work 
which they achieved. So in society and politics we 
call those great who have devoted their energies to 
some noble cause, or have influenced the course of 
things in some extraordinary way. But in every in- 
stance, whether in art, science, religion, or public life, 
there is an universal condition, that a man shall have 
forgotten himself in his work. If any fraction of 
his attention is given to the honours or rewards 
which success will bring him there will be a taint of 
weakness in what he does. He cannot produce a 
great poem, he cannot paint a great picture, he can- 
not discover secrets of science, because these achieve- 
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ments require a whole mind and not a divided mind. 
The prophet will be a prophet of half-truths, because 
the whole truth will not be popular. The statesman 
who has not purified himself of personal motives will 
never purify a disordered Constitution. Even kings 
and conquerors who are credited with nothing but 
ambition—the Alexanders and the Cesars, the 
Cromwells and Napoleons—have been a cause in 
themselves, have been the representatives of some 
principle or idea. Their force, when they have suc- 
ceeded, has been an impulse from within. They have 
aimed at power to impress their own personality 
outside them, but their operations are like the opera- 
tions of the forces of nature, working from within 
outwards rather than towards an end of which they 
have been conscious. A man whose object is to gain 
something for himself often attains it, but when his 
personal life is over his work and his reputation 
perish along with him. 

In this high sense of the word Lord Beaconsfield 
cannot be called great, either as a man of letters or 
as a statesman. Vivian Grey is nothing but a loud 
demand on his contemporaries to recognise how clever 
a man has appeared among them. In every one of 
his writings there is the same defect, except in Sybil 
and in Lothair. It is absent in Sybil because he had 
been deeply and sincerely affected by what he had 
witnessed in the great towns in the north of England; 
it is absent in Lothaiy because when he wrote that 
book his personal ambition had for the time been 
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satisfied, and he could look round him with the 
siccum lumen of his intellect. He had then reached 
the highest point of his political aspiration, and 
money he did not care for unless required for pressing 
necessities. It is clear from Sybil that there had been 
a time when he could have taken up as a statesman, 
with all his heart, the cause of labour. He had 
suffered himself in the suffering and demoralisation 
which he had witnessed, and if the “ young genera- 
tion’? to whom he appealed would have gone along 
with him he might have led a nobler crusade than 
Coeur de Lion. But it was not in him to tread a 
thorny road with insufficient companionship. He 
had wished, but had not wished sufficiently, to 
undertake a doubtful enterprise. He was contented 
to leave things as he found them, instead of recon- 
structing society to make himself Prime Minister. 
Thus it was that perhaps no public man in England 
ever rose so high and acquired power so great, so 
little of whose work has survived him. Not one of 
the great measures which he once insisted on did he 
carry or attempt to carry. The great industrial 
problems are still left to be solved by the workmen 
in their own unions. Ireland is still in the throes of 
disintegration. If the colonies have refused to be 
cast loose from us their continued allegiance is not 
due to any effort of his. From Berlin he brought 
back peace with honour, but if peace remains the 
honour was soon clouded. The concessions which he 
prided himself on having extorted are evaded or 
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ignored, and the imperial spirit which he imagined 
that he had awakened sleeps in indifference. The 
voices which then shouted so loudly for him shout 
now for another, and of all those great achievements 
there remain only to the nation the Suez Canal 
shares and the possession of Cyprus, and to his 
Queen the gaudy title of Empress of India. What is 
there besides? Yet there is a relative greatness as 
well as an absolute greatness, and Lemuel Gulliver 
was a giant among the Lilliputians. Disraeli said of 
Peel that he was the greatest member of Parliament 
that there had ever been. He was himself the strongest 
member of Parliament in his own day, and it was 
Parliament which took him as its foremost man and 
made him what he was. No one fought more stoutly 
when there was fighting to be done; no one knew 
better when to yield, or how to encourage his fol- 
lowers. He was a master of debate. He had perfect 
command of his temper, and while he ran an ad- 
versary through the body he charmed even his 
enemies by the skill with which he did it. He made 
no lofty pretensions, and his aims were always 
perhaps something higher than he professed. If to 
raise himself to the summit of the eminence was 
what he most cared for, he had a genuine anxiety to 
serve his party, and in serving his party to serve his 
country; and possibly if among his other gifts he 
had inherited an English character he might have 
devoted himself more completely to great national 
questions; he might have even inscribed his name 
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in the great roll of English worthies. But he was 
English only by adoption, and he never completely 
identified himself with the country which he ruled. 
At heart he was a Hebrew to the end, and of all his 
triumphs perhaps the most satisfying was the sense 
that a member of that despised race had made himself 
the master of the fleets and armies of the proudest 
of Christian nations. 

But though Lord Beaconsfield was not all which 
he might have been he will be honourably and 
affectionately remembered. If he was ambitious his 
ambition was a noble one. lt was for fame and not 
for fortune. To money he was always indifferent. 
He was even ostentatious in his neglect of his own 
interests. Though he left no debts behind him, in his 
life he was always embarrassed. He had no vices, and 
his habits were simple; but he was generous and 
careless, and his mind was occupied with other things. 
He had opportunities of enriching himself if he had 
been unprincipled enough to use them. There were 
times when he could set all the stock exchanges of 
Europe vibrating like electric wires in a thunder- 
storm. A secret word from him would have enabled 
speculating capitalists to realise millions, with no 
trace left how those millions were acquired or how 
disposed of. It is said that something of the kind 
was once hinted to him—once, but never again. 
Disraeli’s worst enemy never suspected him of 
avarice or dishonour. As a statesman there was 
none like him before, and will be none hereafter. 
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His career was the result of a combination of a 
peculiar character with peculiar circumstances, which 
is not likely to recur. The aim with which he started 
in life was to distinguish himself above all his con- 
temporaries, and wild as such an ambition must have 
appeared, he at least won the stake for which he 
played so bravely. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 1818- 
1894 (Life of Benjamin Disraeli). 


XLII 


As the record of his progress tells us, he (Descartes) 
was obliged to confess that life was full of delusions; 
that authority may err; that testimony may be false 
or mistaken; that reason lands us in endless fallacies ; 
that memory is often as little trustworthy as hope; 
that the evidence of the very senses may be mis- 
understood; that dreams are real as long as they 
last, and that what we call reality may be a long and 
restless dream. Nay, it is conceivable that some 
powerful and malicious being may find his pleasure 
in deluding us, and in making us believe the thing 
which is not, every moment of our lives. What, then, 
is certain? What even, if such a being exists, is 
beyond the reach of his powers of delusion? Why, 
the fact that the thought, the present consciousness, 
exists. Our thoughts may be delusive, but they 
cannot be fictitious. As thoughts, they are real and 
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existent, and the cleverest deceiver cannot make 
them otherwise. 

Thus, thought is existence. More than that, so far 
as we are concerned, existence is thought, all our 
conceptions of existence being some kind or other of 
thought. Do not for a moment suppose that these 
are mere paradoxes or subtleties. A little reflection 
upon the commonest facts proves them to be impreg- 
mable truths. For example, I take up a marble, and 
I find it to be a red, round, hard, single body. We 
call the redness, the roundness, the hardness, and the 
singleness, “‘ qualities ’’ of the marble; and it sounds, 
at first, the height of absurdity to say that all these 
qualities are modes of our own consciousness, which 
cannot even be conceived to exist in the marble. But 
take the redness, for example. How does the sensa- 
tion of redness arise? The waves of a certain very 
attenuated matter, the particles of which are vibrating 
with vast rapidity, but with very different velocities, 
strike upon the marble, and those which vibrate 
with one particular velocity are thrown off from its 
surface in all directions. The optical apparatus of the 
eye gathers some of these together, and gives them 
such a course that they strike upon the surface of 
the retina, which is a singularly delicate apparatus 
connected with the termination of the fibres of the 
optic nerve. The impulses of the attenuated matter, 
or ether, affect this apparatus and the fibres of the 
optic nerve in a certain way; and the change in the 
fibres of the optic nerve produces yet other changes 
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in the brain; and these, in some fashion unknown to 
us, give rise to the feeling, or consciousness, of redness. 
If the marbles could remain unchanged, and either 
the rate of vibration of the ether, or the nature of the 
retina, could be altered, the marble would seem not 
red, but some other colour. There are many people 
who are what are called colour-blind, being unable 
to distinguish one colour from another. Such an one 
might declare our marble to be green; and he would 
be quite as right in saying that it is green, as we are 
in declaring it to be red. But then, as the marble 
cannot, in itself, be both green and red, at the same 
time, this shows that the quality “‘ redness ” must be 
in our consciousness and not in the marble. 

In like manner, it is easy to see that the roundness 
and the hardness are forms of our consciousness, 
belonging to the groups which we call sensations of 
sight and touch. If the surface of the cornea were 
cylindrical, we should have a very different notion 
of a round body from that which we possess now; 
and if the strength of the fabric, and the force of the 
muscles, of the body were increased a hundredfold, 
our marble would seem to be as soft as a pellet of 
bread crumbs. 

Not only is it obvious that all these qualities are 
in us, but, if you will make the attempt, you will find 
it quite impossible to conceive of ‘‘ blueness,”’ “ round- 
ness,”’ and “‘ hardness ”’ as existing without reference 
to some such consciousness as our own. It may seem 
strange to say that even the “singleness”’ of the 
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marble is relative to us; but very simple experiments 
will show that such is veritably the case, and that 
our two most trustworthy senses may be made to 
contradict one another on this very point. Hold the 
marble between the finger and the thumb, and look 
at it in the ordinary way. Sight and touch agree that 
it is single. Now squint, and sight tells you that 
there are two marbles, while touch asserts that there 
is only one. Next, return the eyes to their natural 
position, and, having crossed the forefinger and the 
middle finger, put the marble between their tips. 
Then touch will declare that there are two marbles 
while sight says that there is only one; and touch 
claims our belief, when we attend to it, just as 
imperatively as sight does. 

But it may be said, the marble takes up a certain 
space which could not be occupied, at the same time, 
by anything else. In other words, the marble has the 
primary quality of matter, extension. Surely this 
quality must be in the thing, and not in our minds? 
But the reply must still be: whatever may, or may 
not, exist in the thing, all we can know of these 
qualities is a state of consciousness. What we call 
extension is a consciousness of a relation between 
two, or more, affections of the sense of sight, or of 
touch. And it is wholly inconceivable that what we 
call extension should exist independently of such 
consciousness as our own. Whether, notwithstanding 
this inconceivability, it does so exist, or not, is a 
point on which I offer no opinion. 
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Thus, whatever our marble may be in itself, all 
that we can know of it is under the shape of a bundle 
of our own consciousness. 

Nor is our knowledge of anything we know or feel, 
more, or less, than a knowledge of states of con- 
sciousness. And our whole life is made up of such 
states. Some of these states we refer to a cause 
we call “self”’; others to a cause or causes which 
may be comprehended under the title of “ not-self.” 
But neither of the existence of “ self,’ nor of that of 
“ not-self,”’ have we, or can we by any possibility 
have, any such unquestionable and immediate 
certainty as we have of the states of consciousness 
which we consider to be their effects. They are not 
immediately observed facts, but results of the ap- 
plication of the law of causation to those facts. 
Strictly speaking, the existence of a “self” and of 
a “not-self’”’ are hypotheses by which we account 
for the facts of consciousness. They stand upon the 
same footing as the belief in the general trust- 
worthiness of memory, and in the general constancy 
of the order of nature—as hypothetical assumptions 
which cannot be proved, or known with that highest 
degree of certainty which is given by immediate 
consciousness; but which, nevertheless, are of the 
highest practical value, inasmuch as the conclusions 
logically drawn from them are always verified by 
experience.—THoMAs HENRY HUXLEY, 1825-1895 
(Descartes’ Discourse on Method). 
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XLIV 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentle- 
man to say he is one who never inflicts pain. This 
description is both refined and, as far as it goes, 
accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing 
the obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action of those about him; and he concurs with 
their movements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel 
to what are called comforts or conveniences in 
arrangements of a personal nature: like an easy 
chair or a good fire, which do their part in dis- 
pelling cold and fatigue, though nature provides both 
means of rest and animal heat without them. The 
true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids what- 
ever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those 
with whom he is cast—all clashing of opinion, or 
collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to 
make every one at their ease and at home. He has 
his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful 
towards the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is 
speaking; he guards against unseasonable allusions, 
or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent 
in conversation, and never wearisome. He makes 
light of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks of 
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himself except when compelled, never defends him- 
self by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or 
gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those 
who interfere with him, and interprets everything for 
the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, 
never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes per- 
sonalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates 
evil which he dare not say out:* From a long-sighted 
prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, 
that we should ever conduct ourselves towards our 
enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. He has 
too much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is 
too well employed to remember injuries, and too 
indolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, 
and resigned, on philosophical principles; he submits 
to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, 
because it is irreparable, and to death, because it is 
his destiny. If he engages in contrdversy of any 
kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from the 
blundering discourtesy of better, though less educated 
minds; who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point in 
argument, waste their Strength on trifles, misconceive 
their adversary, and leave the question more in- 
volved than they find it. He may be right or wrong 
in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust ; 
he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is 
decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candour, 
consideration, indulgence: he throws himself into 
the minds of his opponents, he accounts for their 
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mistakes. He knows the weakness of human reason 
as well as its strength, its province and its limits. 
If he be an unbeliever, he will be too profound and 
large-minded to ridicule religion or to act against it; 
he is too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his 
infidelity. He respects piety and devotion; he even 
supports institutions as venerable, beautiful, or 
useful, to which he does not assent; he honours the 
ministers of religion, and he is contented to decline 
its mysteries without assailing or denouncing them. 
He is a friend of religious toleration, and that, not 
only because ‘his philosophy has taught him to look 
on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but also 
from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which 
is the attendant on civilisation. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own 
way, even when he is not a Christian. In that case 
his religion is one of imagination and sentiment; it 
is the embodiment of those ideas of the sublime, 
majestic, and beautiful, without which there can be 
no large philosophy. Sometimes he acknowledges the 
being of God, sometimes he invests an unknown 
principle or quality with the attributes of perfection. 
And this deduction of his reason, or creation of his 
fancy, he makes the occasion of such excellent 
thoughts, and the starting-point of so varied and 
systematic a teaching, that he even seems like a 
disciple of Christianity itself. From the very ac- 
curacy and steadiness of his logical powers, he is able 
to see what sentiments are consistent in those who 
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hold any religious doctrine at all, and he appears to 
others to feel and to hold a whole circle of theological 
truths which exist in his mind no otherwise than as 
a number of deductions.—JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
1801-1890 (University Education). 


XLV 


I do not think we ever enough endeavour to enter 
into what a Greek’s real notion of a god was. We are 
so accustomed to the modern mockeries of the classical 
religion, so accustomed to hear and see the Greek 
gods introduced as living personages, or invoked for 
help, by men who believe neither in them nor in any 
other gods, that we seem to have infected the Greek 
ages themselves with the breath, and dimmed them 
with the shade, of our hypocrisy; and are apt to think 
that Homer, as we know that Pope, was merely an 
ingenious fabulist; nay, more than this, that all the 
nations of past time were ingenious fabulists also, to 
whom the universe was a lyrical drama, and by 
whom whatsoever was said about it was merely a 
witty allegory, or a graceful lie, of which the entire 
upshot and consummation was a pretty statue in 
the middle of the court, or at the end of the garden. 

This, at least, is one of our forms of opinion about 
Greek faith; not, indeed, possible altogether to any 
man of honesty or ordinary powers of thought; but 
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still so venomously inherent in the modern philo- 
sophy that all the pure lightning of Carlyle cannot 
as yet quite burn it out of any of us. And then, side 
by side with this mere infidel folly, stands the 
bitter short-sightedness of Puritanism, holding the 
classical god to be either simply an idol—a block of 
stone ignorantly, though sincerely, worshipped—or 
else an actual diabolic or betraying power, usurping 
the place of God. 

Both these Puritanical estimates of Greek deity 
are of course to some extent true. The corruption of 
classical worship is barren idolatry; and that cor- 
ruption was deepened, and variously directed to their 
own purposes, by the evil angels. But this was neither 
the whole, nor the principal part, of Pagan worship. 
Pallas was not, in the pure Greek mind, merely a 
powerful piece of ivory in a temple at Athens; neither 
was the choice of Leonidas between the alternatives 
granted him by the oracle, of personal death, or ruin 
to his country, altogether a work of the Devil’s 
prompting. 

What then, was actually the Greek god? In what 
way were these two ideas of human form, and divine 
power, credibly associated in the ancient heart, so 
as to become a subject of true faith, irrespective 
equally of fable, allegory, superstitious trust in stone, 
and demoniacal influence? 

It seems to me that the Greek had exactly the 
same instinctive feeling about the elements that we 
have ourselves; that to Homer, as much as to Casimir 
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de la Vigne, fire seemed ravenous and pitiless; to 
Homer, as much as to Keats, the sea-wave appeared 
wayward or idle, or whatever else it may be to the 
poetical passion. But then the Greek reasoned upon 
this sensation, saying to himself: ‘I can light the 
fire, and put it out; I can dry this water up, or drink 
it. It cannot be the fire or the water that rages, or 
that is wayward. But it must be something 7m this 
fire and im the water, which I cannot destroy by 
extinguishing the one, or evaporating the other, any 
more than I destroy myself by cutting off my finger; 
I was im my finger—something of me at least was; 
I had a power over it and felt pain in it, though I am 
still as much myself when it is gone. So there may 
be a power in the water which is not water, but to 
which the water is as a body—which can strike with 
it, move in it, suffer in it, yet not be destroyed with 
it. This something, this Great Water Spirit, I must 
not confuse with the waves, which are only its body. 
They may flow hither and thither, increase or di- 
minish. That must be indivisible—imperishable—a 
god. So of fire also; those rays which I can stop, and 
in the midst of which I cast a shadow, cannot be 
divine, nor greater than I. They cannot feel, but there 
may be something in them that feels—a glorious 
intelligence, as much nobler and more swift than 
mine, as these rays, which are its body, are nobler 
and swifter than my flesh—the spirit of all light, and 
truth, and melody, and revolving hours.”—JOHN 
RuSKIN, 1819-1900 (Modern Painters). 
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XLVI 


In after years, when an undergraduate at Oxford, 
I had an opportunity of reading as it were in a mirror 
the characteristic pretensions and the average success 
of many celebrated schools. Such a mirror I found 
in the ordinary conversation and in the favourite 
reading of young gownsmen belonging to the many 
different colleges of Oxford. Generally speaking, each 
college had a filial connection (strict or not strict) 
with some one or more of our great public schools. 
These, fortunately for England, are diffused through 
all her counties: and, as the main appointments to 
the capital offices in such public schools are often 
vested by law in Oxford or Cambridge, this arrange- 
ment guarantees a sound system of teaching; so that 
any failures in the result must presumably be due to 
the individual student. Failures, on the whole, I do 
not suppose that there were. Classical attainments 
that might be styled even splendid were not then, 
nor are now, uncommon. And yet in one great feature 
many of those schools, even the very best, when thus 
tried by their fruits, left a painful memento of 
failure; or rather not of failure as in relation to any 
purpose that they steadily recognised, but of wilful 
and intentional disregard, as towards a purpose alien 
from any duty of theirs, or any task which they had 
ever undertaken—a failure, namely, in relation to 
modern literature—a neglect to unroll its mighty 
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charts; and amongst this modern literature a special 
neglect (such as seems almost brutal) of our own 
English literature, though pleading its patent of 
precedency in a voice so trumpet-tongued. To myself, 
whose homage ascended night and day towards the 
great altars of English Poetry or Eloquence, it was 
shocking and revolting to find in high-minded young 
countrymen, burning with sensibility that sought 
vainly for a corresponding object, deep unconscious- 
ness of an all-sufficient object—namely, in that great 
inheritance of our literature which sometimes kindled 
enthusiasm in our public enemies. How painful to 
see or know that vast revelations of grandeur and 
beauty are wasting themselves for ever—forests 
teeming with gorgeous life, floral wildernesses hidden 
inaccessibly; whilst, at the same time, in contra- 
position to that evil, behold a corresponding evil— 
viz., that with equal prodigality the great capacities 
of enjoyment are running also to waste, and are 
everywhere burning out unexercised—waste, in short, 
in the world of things enjoyable, balanced by an equal 
waste in the organs and the machineries of enjoy- 
ment! This picture—would it not fret the heart of 
an Englishman? Some years (say twenty) after the 
era of my own entrance at that Oxford which then 
furnished me with records so painful of slight regard 
to our national literature, behold at the court of 
London a French ambassador, a man of genius 
blazing (as some people thought) with nationality, 
but, in fact, with something inexpressibly nobler and 
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deeper—viz., patriotism. For true and unaffected 
patriotism will show its love in a noble form by 
sincerity and truth. But nationality, as I have always 
found, is mean; is dishonest; is ungenerous; is in- 
capable of candour; and, being continually besieged 
with temptations to falsehood, too often ends by 
becoming habitually mendacious. This Frenchman 
above all things valued literature: his own trophies 
of distinction were all won upon that field: and yet, 
when called upon to review the literature of Europe, 
he found himself conscientiously coerced into making 
his work a mere monument to the glory of one man, 
and that man the son of a hostile land. The name of 
Milton, in Ais estimate, swallowed up all others. This 
Frenchman was Chateaubriand. The personal splen- 
dour which surrounded him gave a corresponding 
splendour to his act. And, because he, as an am- 
bassador, was a representative man, this act might 
be interpreted as a representative act. The tutelary 
genius of France in this instance might be regarded 
as bending before that of England. But homage so 
free, homage so noble, must be interpreted and 
received in a corresponding spirit of generosity. It 
was not, like the testimony of Baalam on behalf of 
Israel, an unwilling submission to a hateful truth: 
it was a concession, in the spirit of saintly magnan- 
imity, to an interest of human nature that as such, 
transcended by many degrees all considerations merely 
national. 

Now, then, with this unlimited devotion to one 
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great luminary of our literary system emblazoned so 
conspicuously in the testimony of a Frenchman— 
that is, of one trained, and privileged to be a public 
enemy—contrast the humiliating spectacle of young 
Englishmen suffered (so far as their training is con- 
cerned) to ignore the very existence of this mighty 
poet. Do I mean, then, that it would have been 
advisable to place the Paradise Lost, and the Paradise 
Regained, and the Samson, in the library of school- 
boys? Bynomeans. That mode of sensibility which 
deals with the Miltonic sublimity is rarely developed 
in boyhood. And these divine works should in 
prudence be reserved to the period of mature man- 
hood. But then it should be made known that they 
ave so reserved, and upon what principle of reverential 
regard for the poet himself. In the meantime, selec- 
tions from Milton, from Dryden, from Pope, and 
many other writers, though not everywhere ap- 
preciable by those who have but small experience 
of life, would not generally transcend the intellect 
or sensibility of a boy sixteen or seventeen years 
old. And, beyond all other sections of literature, 
the two which I am going to mention are fitted (or 
might be fitted by skilful management) to engage the 
interest of those who are no longer boys, but have 
reached the age which is presumable in English 
university matriculation—viz., the close of the 
eighteenth year. Search through all languages, from 
Benares the mystical, and the banks of the Ganges, 
travelling westwards to the fountains of the Hudson, 
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I deny that any two such bzbliothece for engaging 
youthful interest could be brought together as these 
two which follow: 

First, the philosophic eloquence of the seventeenth 
century; secondly, the English Drama from 1580- 
1635.—THomAS DE QUINCEY, 1785-1859 (Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater). 


XLVII 


What is poetry?—is so nearly the same question 
with, what is a poet?—that the answer to the one is 
involved in the solution of the other. For it is a 
distinction resulting from the poetic genius itself, 
which sustains and modifies the images, thoughts, 
and emotions of the poet’s own mind. 

The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordina- 
tion of its faculties to each other according to their 
relative worth and dignity. He diffuses a tone and 
spirit of unity that blends, and (as it were) fuses, 
each into each, by that synthetic and magical power, 
to which I would exclusively appropriate the name 
of Imagination. This power, first put in action by 
the will and understanding, and retained under their 
irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, control, 
laxis effertur habenis, reveals itself in the balance or 
reconcilement of opposite or discordant qualities: of 
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sameness, with difference; of the general with the 
concrete; the idea with the image; the individual 
with the representative; the sense of novelty and 
freshness with old and familiar objects; a more than 
usual state of emotion with more than usual order; 
judgment ever awake and steady self-possession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and 
while it blends and harmonises the natural and the 
artificial, still subordinates art to nature; the manner 
to the matter; and our admiration of the poet to 
our sympathy with the poetry. Doubtless, as Sir 
John Davies observes of the soul—(and his words 
may with slight alteration be applied, and even more 
appropriately, to the poetic Imagination)— 
Doubtless this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to spivit by sublimation strange, 


As fire converts to fire the things it burns, 
As we our food into our nature change. 


From their gross matter she abstracts theiy forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things; 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings. 


Thus does she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds; 

Which then re-clothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through the senses to our minds. 


* % * * * 


No man was ever yet a great poet, without being 
at the same time a profound philosopher. For poetry 
is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human know- 

E 
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ledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language. In Shakespeare’s poems the creative power 
and the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war em- 
brace. Each in its excess of strength seems to threaten 
the extinction of the other. At length in the drama 
they were reconciled, and fought each with its shield 
before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid 
streams, that, at their first meeting within narrow 
and rocky banks, mutually strive to repel each other 
and intermix reluctantly and in tumult; but soon 
finding a wider channel and more yielding shores 
blend and dilate, and flow on in one current and with 
one voice. The VENUS AND ADoNIs did not perhaps 
allow the display of the deeper passions. But the 
story of Lucretia seems to favour and even demand 
their intensest workings. And yet we find in Shake- 
speare’s management of the tale neither pathos, nor 
any other dramatic quality. There is the same minute 
and faithful imagery as in the former poem, in the 
same vivid colours, inspirited by the same impetuous 
vigour of thought, and diverging and contracting 
with the same activity of the assimilative and of the 
modifying faculties; and with a yet larger display, 
a yet wider range of knowledge and reflection; and 
lastly, with the same perfect dominion, often domina- 
tion, over the whole world of language. What then 
shall we say? even this; that Shakespeare, no mere 
child of nature; no automaton of genius; no passive 
vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, not 
possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated. 
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deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge, become 
habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual 
feelings, and at length gave birth to that stupendous 
power, by which he stands alone, with no equal or 
second in his own class; to that power which seated 
him on one of the two glory-smitten summits of the 
poetic mountain, with Milton as his compeer, not 
rival. While the former darts himself forth and passes 
into all the forms of human character and passion, 
the one Proteus of the fire and the flood; the other 
attracts all forms and things to himself, into the unity 
of his own ideal. All things and modes of action 
shape themselves anew in the being of Milton; while 
Shakespeare becomes all things, yet for ever re- 
maining himself. O what great men hast thou not 
produced, England, my country!—Truly indeed— 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue, 

Which Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold, 


Which Milton held. In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


S. T. COLERIDGE, 1772-1834 (Biographia Literaria), 


XLVIII 


To this knowledge which all men carry about with 
them, and to those sympathies in which, without 
any other discipline than that of our daily life, we 
are fitted to take delight, the Poet principally directs 
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his attention. He considers man and nature as 
essentially adapted to each other, and the mind of 
man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and most 
interesting properties of nature. And thus the Poet, 
prompted by this feeling of pleasure, which accom- 
panies him through the whole course of his studies, 
converses with general nature, with affections akin 
to those, which, through labour and length of time, 
the Man of science has raised up in himself, by con- 
versing with those particular parts of nature which 
are the objects of his studies. The knowledge both of 
the Poet and the Man of science is pleasure; but the 
knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary 
part of our existence, our natural and unalienable 
inheritance; the other is a personal and individual 
acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no habitual 
and direct sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
beings. The Man of science seeks truth as a remote 
and unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it 
in his solitude: the Poet, singing a song in which all 
human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence 
of truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. 
Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; 
it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all Science. Emphatically may it be 
said of the Poet, as Shakespeare hath said of man, 
“that he looks before and after.” He is the rock of 
defence for human nature; an upholcer and pre- 
server, carrying everywhere with him relationship 
and love. In spite of difference of soil and climate, 
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of language and manners, of laws and customs: in 
spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed; the Poet binds together by 
passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and over 
all time. The objects of the Poet’s thoughts are 
everywhere; though the eyes and senses of man are, 
it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation 
in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and 
last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart 
of man. If the labours of Men of science should ever 
create any material revolution, direct or indirect, in 
our condition, and the impressions which we habitu- 
ally receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
present; he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
Man of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensation 
into the midst of the objects of the science itself. The 
remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the Poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they are con- 
templated by the followers of these respective 
sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material 
to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time 
should ever.come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as 
it were, a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend 
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his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration and will 
welcome the Being thus produced, as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man. It is not, 
then, to be supposed that any one, who holds that 
sublime notion of Poetry which I have attempted to 
convey, will break in upon the sanctity and truth of 
his pictures by transitory and accidental ornaments, 
and endeavour to excite admiration of himself by arts, 
the necessity of which must manifestly depend upon 
the assumed meanness of his subject.—W. Worps- 
WORTH, 1770-1850 (Preface to the Lyrical Ballads). 


XLIX 


So far is art from being derived from, or having any 
immediate intercourse with, particular nature as its 
model, that there are many arts that set out with a 
professed deviation from it. 

This is certainly not so exactly true in regard to 
painting and sculpture. Our elements are laid in 
gross common nature—an exact imitation of what 
is before us: but when we advance to the higher 
state, we consider this power of imitation, though 
first in the order of acquisition, as by no means the 
highest in the scale of perfection. 

Poetry addresses itself to the same faculties and 
the same dispositions as painting, though by different 
means. The object of both is to accommodate itself 
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to all the natural propensities and inclinations of the 
mind. The very existence of poetry depends on the 
licence it assumes of deviating from actual nature, 
in order to gratify natural propensities by other 
means, which are found by experience full as capable 
of affording such gratification. It sets out with a 
language in the highest degree artificial, a construc- 
tion of measured words, such as never is, nor ever 
was, used by man. Let this measure be what it may, 
whether hexameter or any other metre used in Latin 
or Greek, or rhyme, or blank verse varied with pauses 
and accents, in modern languages, they are all equally 
removed from nature, and equally a violation of 
common speech. When this artificial mode has been 
established as the vehicle of sentiment, there is 
another principle in the human mind, to which the 
work must be referred, which still renders it more 
artificial, carries it still further from common nature, 
and deviates only to render it more perfect. That 
principle is the sense of congruity, coherence, and 
consistency, which is a real existing principle in man; 
and it must be gratified. Therefore, having once 
adopted a style and a measure not found in common 
discourse, it is required that the sentiments also 
should be in the same proportion elevated above 
common nature, from the necessity of there being 
an agreement of the parts among themselves, that 
one uniform whole may be produced. 

To correspond, therefore, with this general system 
of deviation from nature, the manner in which 
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poetry is offered to the ear, the tone in which it is 
recited, should be as far removed from the tone of 
conversation, as the words of which that poetry is 
composed. This naturally suggests the idea of 
modulating the voice by art, which I suppose may 
be considered as accomplished to the highest degree 
of excellence in the recitative of the Italian Opera; 
as we may conjecture it was in the chorus that at- 
tended the ancient drama. And though the most 
violent passions, the highest distress, even death 
itself, are expressed in singing or recitative, I would 
not admit as sound criticism the condemnation of 
such exhibitions on account of their being unnatural. 

If it is natural for our senses and our imaginations, 
to be delighted with singing, with instrumental 
music, with poetry, and with graceful action, taken 
separately, none of them being in the vulgar sense 
natural, even in that separate state; it is conformable 
to experience, and therefore agreeable to reason as 
connected and referred to experience, that we should 
also be delighted with this union of music, poetry, 
and graceful action, joined to every circumstance 
of pomp and magnificence calculated to strike the 
senses of the spectator. Shall reason stand in the way, 
and tell us that we ought not to like what we know 
we do like, and prevent us from feeling the dull effect 
of this complicated exertion of art? This is what 
I would understand by poets and painters being 
allowed to dare everything; for what can be more 
daring, than accomplishing the purpose and end of 
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art, by a complication of means, none of which have 
their archetypes in actual nature? 

So far, therefore, is servile imitation from being 
necessary, that whatever is familiar, or in any way 
reminds us of what we see and hear every day, per- 
haps does not belong to the higher provinces of art, 
either in poetry or painting. The mind is to be 
transported, as Shakespeare expresses it, beyond the 
ignorant present, to ages past. Another and higher 
order of beings is supposed; and to those beings 
everything which is introduced into the work must 
correspond. Of this conduct, under these circum- 
stances, the Roman and Florentine schools afford 
sufficient examples. Their style by this means is 
raised and elevated above all others; and by the 
same means the compass of art itself is enlarged. 


* * * * * * 


Upon the whole it seems to me that the object and 
intention of all the Arts is to supply the natural 
imperfection of things, and often to gratify the mind 
by realising and embodying what never existed but 
in the imagination. 

It is allowed on all hands, that facts, and events, 
however they may bind the historian, have no 
dominion over the poet or the painter. With us, 
history is made to bend and conform to this great 
idea of art. And why? Because these arts, in their 
highest province, are not addressed to the gross 
senses; but to the desires of the mind, to that spark 

*E 
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of divinity which we have within, impatient of being 
circumscribed and pent up by the world which is 
about us. Just so much as our art has of this, just 
so much of dignity, I had almost said of divinity, it 
exhibits; and those of our artists who possessed this 
mark of distinction in the higher degree, acquired 
from thence the glorious appellation of Divine.— 
Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 1723-1792 (Discourse XIII.). 


L 


In showing the unlawfulness of revenge, it is not 
my present design to examine what is alleged in 
favour of it, from the tyranny of custom and false 
honour, but only to consider the nature and reason 
of the thing itself; which ought to have prevented, 
and ought now to extirpate, everything of that kind. 

First, let us begin with the supposition of that 
being innocent, which is pleaded for, and which shall 
be shown to be altogether vicious, the supposition 
that we were allowed to render evil for evil, and see 
what would be the consequence. Malice or resent- 
ment towards any man hath plainly a tendency to 
beget the same passion in him who is the object of 
it; and this again increases it in the other. It is of the 
very nature of this vice to propagate itself, not only 
by way of example, which it does in common with 
other vices, but in a peculiar way of its own; for 
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resentment itself, as well as what is done in con- 
sequence of it, is the object of resentment; hence it 
comes to pass, that the first offence, even when so 
slight as presently to be dropped and forgotten, 
becomes the occasion of entering into a long inter- 
course of ill offices: neither is it at all uncommon to 
see persons, in this progress of strife and variance, 
change parts; and him, who was at first the injured 
person, become more injurious and blameable than 
the aggressor. Put the case then, that the law of 
retaliation was universally received, and allowed, as 
an innocent rule of life, by all; and the observance 
of it thought by many (and then it would soon come 
to be thought by all) a point of honour: this supposes 
every man in private cases to pass sentence in his 
own cause; and likewise, that anger or resentment 
is to be the judge. Thus, from the numberless 
partialities which we all have for ourselves, every one 
would often think himself injured when he was not: 
and in most cases would represent an injury as much 
greater than it really is; the imagined dignity of the 
person offended would scarce ever fail to magnify 
the offence. And, if bare retaliation, or returning 
just the mischief received, always begets resentment 
in the person upon whom we retaliate, what would 
that excess do? Add to this, that he likewise has his 
partialities—there is no going on to represent this 
scene of rage and madness: it is manifest there 
would be no bounds, nor any end. If the beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water, what would it 
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come to when allowed this free and unrestrained 
course? As coals are to burning coals, or wood to fire; 
so would these contentious men be to kindle strife. 
And, since the indulgence of revenge hath manifestly 
this tendency, and does actually produce these effects 
in proportion as it is allowed; a passion of so danger- 
ous a nature ought not to be indulged, were there no 
other reason against it. 

Secondly, it hath been shown that the passion of 
resentment was placed in man, upon supposition of, 
and as a prevention or remedy to, irregularity and 
disorder. Now whether it be allowed or not, that the 
passion itself and the gratification of it joined to- 
gether are painful to the malicious person; it must 
however be so with respect to the person towards 
whom it is exercised, and upon whom the revenge 
is taken. Now, if we consider mankind, according to 
that fine allusion of St. Paul, as one body, and every 
one members one of another; it must be allowed that 
resentment is, with respect to society, a painful 
remedy. Thus then the very notion or idea of this 
passion, as a remedy or prevention of evil, and as in 
itself a painful means, plainly shows that it ought 
never to be made use of, but only in order to produce 
some greater good. 

It is tq be observed, that this argument is not 
founded upon an allusion or simile; but that it is 
drawn from the very nature of the passion itself, and 
the end for which it was given us. We are obliged 
to make use of words taken from sensible things, to 
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explain what is the most remote from them: and 
every one sees from whence the words Prevention 
and Remedy are taken. But, if you please, let these 
words be dropped: the thing itself, I suppose, may 
be expressed without them. 

That mankind is a community, that we all stand 
in a relation to each other, that there is a public end 
and interest of society which each particular is obliged 
to promote, is the sum of morals. Consider then the 
passion of resentment, as given to this one body, as 
given to society. Nothing can be more manifest than 
that resentment is to be considered as a secondary 
passion, placed in us upon supposition, upon account 
of, and with regard to injury; not, to be sure, to 
promote and further it, but to render it, and the 
inconveniencies and miseries arising from it, less and 
fewer than they would be without this passion. It is 
as manifest, that the indulgence of it is, with regard 
to society, a painful means of obtaining these ends. 
Considered in itself, it is very undesirable, and what 
society must very much wish to be without. It is in 
every instance absolutely an evil in itself, because 
it implies producing misery: and consequently must 
never be indulged or gratified for itself, by any one 
who considers mankind as a community or family 
and himself as a member of it.—JosEPH BUTLER, 
1692-1752 (Sermon upon Forgiveness of Injuries). 
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LI 


Many Children imputing the Pain they endured 
at School to their Books they were corrected for, so 
join those Ideas together, that a Book becomes their 
Aversion, and they are never reconciled to the Study 
and Use of them all their Lives after; and thus 
Reading becomes a Torment to them, which other- 
wise possibly they might have made the great Pleasure 
of their Lives. There are rooms convenient enough, 
that some men cannot study in, and Fashions of 
Vessels, which though never so clean and commodious, 
they cannot drink out of, and that by Reason of some 
accidental Jdeas which are annexed to them, and 
make them offensive; and who is there that hath not 
observed some Man to flag at the Appearance, or in 
the Company of some certain Person not otherwise 
superior to him, but because having once on some 
occasion got the Ascendant, the Jdea of Authority 
and Distance goes along with that of the Person, 
and he that has been thus subjected, is not able to 
separate them. 

Instances of these kinds are so plentiful everywhere, 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleasant 
Oddness of it. It is of a young Gentleman, who 
having learnt to Dance, and that to great Perfection, 
there happened to stand an old Trunk in the Room 
where he learnt. The Jdea of this remarkable piece 
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of Household-Stuff, had so mixed itself with the 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that 
Chamber he could Dance excellently well, yet it was 
only whilst that Trunk was there, nor could he per- 
form well in any other place, unless that, or some 
such other Trunk had its due Position in the Room. 
If this Story shall be suspected to be dressed up with 
some comical Circumstances, a little beyond precise 
Nature; I answer for myself, that I had it some 
Years since from a very sober and worthy Man, upon 
his own Knowledge, as I report it; and I daresay, 
there are very few inquisitive Persons, who read this, 
who have not met with Accounts, if not Examples, 
of this Nature, that may parallel, or at least justify 
this. 

Intellectual Habits and Defects this way con- 
tracted, are not less frequent and powerful, though 
less observed. Let the Jdeas of Being and Matter be 
strongly joined either by Education or much Thought, 
whilst these are still combined in the Mind, what 
Notions, what Reasonings, will there be about 
separate Spirits? Let Custom from the very Child- 
hood, have join’d Figure and Shape to the Idea of 
God, and what Absurdities will that Mind be liable 
to about the Deity? 

Let the Jdea of Infallibility be inseparably join’d 
to any Person, and these two constantly together 
possess the Mind, and then one Body, in two places 
at once, shall unexamined be swallowed for a certain 
Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever that imagin’d 
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infallible Person dictates and demands Assent without 
Enquiry.—JOHN Locke, 1632-1704 (An Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding). 


LII 


Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth 
into a country before he hath some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school, and not to travel. That 
young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant, 
I allow well; so that he be such a one that hath the 
language and hath been in the country before; where- 
by he may be able to tell them what things are worthy 
to be seen in the country where they go; what 
acquaintances they are to seek; what exercises or 
discipline the place yieldeth. For else young men shall 
go hooded, and look abroad a little. It is a strange 
thing that in sea-voyages, where there is nothing to 
be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries, 
but in land-travel, wherein so much is to be observed, 
for the most part they omit it; as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than observation. Let diaries, 
therefore, be brought into use. The things to be seen 
and observed are: the courts of princes, specially 
when they give audience to ambassadors; the courts 
of justice, while they sit and hear causes, and so of 


Allow, Approve. Discipline, Instruction, 
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consistories ecclesiastic; the churches and monas- 
teries, with the monuments which are therein extant; 
the walls and fortifications of cities and towns, and 
so the havens and harbours; antiquities and ruins; 
libraries; colleges, disputations, and lectures, where 
any are; shipping and navies; houses and gardens 
of state and pleasure, near great cities; armouries; 
arsenals; magazines; exchanges; burses; ware- 
houses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training 
of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of 
jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to 
conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the places 
where they go. After all which the tutors or servants 
ought to make diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, 
masques, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shews, men need not to be put in 
mind of them; yet they are not to be neglected. If 
you will have a young man to put his travel into a 
little room, and in short time to gather much, this 
you must do. First, as was said, he must have some 
entrance into the language, before he goeth. Then 
he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the 
country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him 
also some card or book describing the country where 
he travelleth; which will be a good key to his inquiry. 

Consistories. Courts and boards. 

Burses. Meeting-places of merchants. 

Cabinets. Museums and picture-galleries. 


Triumphs. Pageants. 
Card, Chart, map, 
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Let him keep also a diary. Let him not stay long in 
‘one city or town; more or less as the place deserveth, 
but not long: nay, when he stayeth in one city or 
town, let him change his lodging from one end and 
part of the town to another; which is a great adamant 
of acquaintance. Let him sequester himself from 
the company of his countrymen, and diet in such 
places where there is good company of the nation 
where he travelleth. Let him, upon his removes from 
one place to another, procure recommendation to 
some person of quality residing in the place whither 
he removeth; that he may use his favour in those 
things he desireth to see or know. Thus he may 
abridge his travel with much profit. As for the 
acquaintance which is to be sought in travel; that 
which is most of all profitable is acquaintance with 
the secretaries and employed men of ambassadors; 
for so in travelling in one country he shall suck the 
experience of many. Let him also see and visit 
eminent persons in all kinds, which are of great name 
abroad; that he may be able to tell how the life 
agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, they are with 
care and discretion to be avoided: they are commonly 
for mistresses, healths, place, and words. And let 


Adamant, Magnet. Diet. Board. 

Employed men. Attachés. Many—i.e., many countries. 

How the life agreeth with the fame. How far the man lives 
up to his reputation. 

Healths. A man might be challenged to drink the health of 
some dubious cause or person, 

Place. Precedence, 
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a man beware how he keepeth company with choleric 
and quarrelsorne persons; for they will engage him 
into their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth 
home, let him not leave the countries where he hath 
travelled altogether behind him, but maintain a 
correspondence by letters with those of his acquaint- 
ance which are of most worth. And let his travel 
appear rather in his discourse, let him be rather 
advised in his answers than forward to tell stories; 
and let it appear that he doth not change his country 
manners for those of foreign parts, but only prick 
in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad into 
the customs of his own country.—FRANCIS Bacon, 
1561-1626 (Essays). 


LIII 


On the appearance of the enemy, the country 
people fled into the city as best they could. The 
weak places in the defences were occupied by mili- 
tary posts; elsewhere the walls and the Tiber were 
deemed sufficient protection. 

The enemy would have forced their way over the 
Sublician bridge, had it not been for one man, 
Horatius Cocles. The good fortune of Rome pro- 
vided him as her bulwark on that memorable day. 

He happened to be on guard at the bridge when he 


Advised. Judicious, careful. Prick. Plant. 
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saw Janiculum taken by a sudden assault and the 
enemy rushing down from it to the river, whilst his 
own men, a panic-stricken mob, were deserting their 
posts and throwing away their arms. He reproached 
them one after another for their cowardice; tried to 
stop them; appealed to them in heaven’s name to 
stand; declared that it was in vain for them to seek 
safety in flight whilst leaving the bridge open behind 
them; and that there would very soon be more of the 
enemy on the Palatine and the Capitol than there 
were on the Janiculum. 

So he shouted to them to break down the bridge 
by sword or fire, or by whatever means they could; 
he would meet the enemies’ attack so far as one man 
could keep them at bay. 

He advanced to the head of the bridge. Amongst 
the fugitives whose backs alone were visible to the 
enemy, he was conspicuous, as he fronted them 
armed for fight at close quarters. The enemy were 
astounded at his preternatural courage. Two men 
were kept by a sense of shame from deserting him— 
Spurius Lartius and Titus Herminius—both of them 
men of high birth and renowned courage. With them 
he sustained the first tempestuous shock and wild 
confused onset for a brief interval. Then, whilst only 
a small portion of the bridge remained, and those 
who were cutting it down called upon them to retire, 
he insisted upon these, too, retreating. 

Looking round with eyes dark with menace upon 
the Etruscan chiefs, he challenged them to single 
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combat, and reproached them all with being the 
slaves of tyrant kings, and whilst unmindful of their 
own liberty coming to attack that of others. For 
some time they hesitated, each looking round upon 
the others to begin. At length shame roused them to 
action, and raising a shout they hurled their javelins 
from all sides on their solitary foe. 

He caught them on his outstretched shield, and 
with unshaken resolution kept his place on the bridge 
with firmly planted foot. They were just attempting 
to dislodge him by a charge when the crash of the 
broken bridge and the shout which the Romans 
raised at seeing the work completed stayed the attack 
by filling them with sudden panic. 

Then Cocles said, “Tiberinus, holy father, I pray 
thee to receive into thy propitious stream these arms 
and this thy warrior.’’ So, fully armed, he leaped 
into the Tiber, and though many missiles fell over 
him, he swam across in safety to his friends: an act 
of daring more famous than credible with posterity. 

The State showed its gratitude for such courage; 
his statue was set up in the Comitium, and as much 
land given to him as he could drive the plough round 
in one day. Besides this public honour, the citizens 
individually showed their feeling; for, in spite of the 
great scarcity, each, in proportion to his means, sacri- 
ficed what he could from his own store as a gift to 
Cocles.—LIvy, B.C. 59Q-A.D. 17 (History of Rome). 
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LIV 


I have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens to show 
you that we are contending for a higher prize than are 
those who enjoy none of our privileges, and to make 
clear proof of the merit of the men whom I am com- 
memorating. Their loftiest praise I have already 
recorded. In magnifying the city, I have magnified 
them and others like them, whose virtues made her 
glorious. Of how few Greeks can it be said, as it can 
be said of them, that their deeds, when weighed in 
the balance, are equal to their fame! I think a death 
like theirs gives the true measure of a man’s worth; 
sometimes it is the first revelation of a virtue on which 
it puts the final seal. 

Even those who come short in other ways may 
redeem themselves by fighting bravely for their 
country; they blot out the evil with the good, and 
benefit the State more by their public service than 
they ever injured her by their private actions. 

None of these men were enervated by wealth; none 
hesitated to resign the pleasures of life; none put 
off the evil day in the hope, so natural in the young 
man, that he might one day be rich. Holding the 
punishment of their enemies to be sweeter than any 
of these things, and knowing that they could fail in 
no nobler cause, they determined, at the hazard of 
their lives, to be honourably avenged and to leave 
the rest to fate. 
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They resigned the uncertain hope of happiness, and: 
in the face of death resolved to rely upon themselves. 
alone. When the moment came, they chose to resist. 
and suffer rather than to fly and save their lives; 
they ran away from the name of dishonour, but on 
the battlefield their feet stood fast, and in an instant, 
at the height of their good fortune, they passed away 
from the scene, not of their fear, but of their glory. 

Such was the end of these men; they were worthy 
of Athens, and the living need not desire a more 
heroic temper, though they may pray for a less fatal. 
event. The worth of such a temper cannot be told. 
in words. Any one can tell you commonplaces about 
the merits of a brave defence. Instead of listening to: 
him, I would have you, day by day, fix your eyes 
upon the greatness of Athens, till you are filled with. 
the love of her, and when you are overcome by her 
glory, reflect that this Empire was made by men 
who knew their duty and had the courage to do it, 
and who, if ever they failed in what they undertook, 
would not have their virtues lost to their country, 
but freely gave their lives to her as the fairest holiday 
offering to deck her feast. 

The sacrifice which they offered in common. was 
repaid to them singly; to every one of them was 
given a praise that never grows old and the noblest 
of all sepulchres—I do not mean that in which their 
remains are laid, but that in which their glory lives, 
and is proclaimed for ever, on every, fitting occasion, 
both in deeds and words. 
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For the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men; they are commemorated not only by columns 
and inscriptions in their own country, but in foreign 
lands also, and by memorials graven not on stone 
but on the hearts of men. 

Take them for your example, and, knowing that 
courage is freedom and freedom is happiness, do not 
be too careful in weighing the perils of war. The 
wretch who hopes for nothing from the future has 
more reason to cling to life than the happy and 
prosperous man, who at any time may encounter a 
change for the worse, and to whom the reverses of 
fortune come as grave disaster. To the man of spirit 
fear and disaster are bitterer than the death which 
strikes him unaware when he is full of courage and 
buoyed up by the general hope.—From the History 
-of THUCYDIDES, B.C. 471-403. 


LV 


Generally, we are under an impression that a man’s 
-duties are public, and a woman’s private. But this is 
not altogether so. A man has a personal work or 
duty, relating to his own home, and a public work or 
-duty, which is the expansion of the other, relating 
to the state. So a woman has a personal work or 
duty, relating to her own home, and a public work 
-or duty, which is also the expansion of that. 

Now the man’s work for his own home is, as has 
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been said, to secure its maintenance, progress, and 
defence; the woman’s to secure its order, comfort, 
and loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man’s duty, as 
a member of a commonwealth, is to assist in the 
maintenance, in the advance, in the defence of the 
state. The woman’s duty, as a member of the com- 
monwealth, is to assist in the ordering, in the com- 
forting, and in the beautiful adornment of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if 
need be, against insult and spoil, that also, not in a 
less, but in a more devoted measure, he is to be at 
the gate of his country, leaving his home, if need be, 
even to the spoiler, todo his more incumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be 
within her gates, as the centre of order, the balm of 
distress, and the mirror of beauty; that she is also 
to be without her gates, where order is more difficult, 
distress more imminent, loveliness more rare. 

And as within the human heart there is always set 
an instinct for all its real duties—an instinct which 
you cannot quench, but only warp and corrupt if you 
withdraw it from its true purpose—as there is the 
intense instinct of love, which, rightly disciplined, 
maintains all the sanctities of life, and, misdirected, 
undermines them; and must do either the one or 
the other—so there is in the human heart an inex- 
tinguishable instinct, the love of power, which, rightly 
directed, maintains all the majesty of law and life, 
and, misdirected, wrecks them, 
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Deep rooted in the innermost life of the heart of 
man, and of the heart of woman, God set it there, and 
God keeps it there. Vainly, as falsely, you blame or 
rebuke the desire of power!—For Heaven’s sake, and 
for Man’s sake, desire it all you can. But what power? 
That is all the question. Power to destroy? the 
lion’s limb, and the dragon’s breath? Not so. Power 
to heal, to redeem, to guide, and to guard. Power of 
the sceptre and shield; the power of the royal hand 
that heals in touching—that binds the fiend, and 
looses the captive; the throne that is founded on the 
rock of Justice, and descended from only by steps of 
Mercy. Will you not covet such power as this, and 
seek such throne as this, and be no more housewives, 
but queens? 

It is now long since the women of England arrogated, 
universally, a title which once belonged to nobility 
only; and, having once been in the habit of accept- 
ing the simple life of gentlewoman, as correspondent 
to that of gentleman, insisted on the privilege of 
assuming the title of “Lady,” which properly 
corresponds only to the title of ‘‘ Lord.” 


1] wish there were a true order of chivalry instituted for 
our English youth of certain ranks, in which both boy and 
girl should receive, at a given age, their knighthood and 
ladyhood by true title; attainable only by certain probation 
and trial both of character and accomplishment; and to be 
forfeited, on conviction, by their peers, of any dishonourable 
act. Such an institution would be entirely, and with all 
noble results, possible, in a nation which loved honour. That 
it would not be possible among us, is not to the discredit 
of the scheme. 
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I do not blame them for this; but only for their 
narrow motive in this. I would have them desire 
and claim the title of Lady, provided they claim, 
not merely the title, but the office and duty signified 
by it. Lady means “ bread-giver”’ or “ loaf-giver,” 
and Lord means “ maintainer of laws,’”’ and both titles 
have reference, not to the law which is maintained in 
the house, nor to the bread which is given to the 
household; but to law maintained for the multitude, 
and to bread broken among the multitude. So that a 
Lord has legal claim only to his title in so far as he is 
the maintainer of the justice of the Lord of Lords; 
and a Lady has legal claim to her title, only so far as 
she communicates that help to the poor representatives 
of her Master, which women once, ministering to Him 
of their substance, were permitted to extend to that 
Master Himself; and when she is known, as He 
Himself once was, in breaking of bread. 

And this beneficent and legal dominion, this power 
of the Dominus, or House-Lord, and of the Domina, 
or House-Lady, is great and venerable, not in the 
number of those through whom it has lineally de- 
scended, but in the number of those whom it grasps 
within its sway; it is always regarded with reverent 
worship wherever its dynasty is founded on its duty, 
and its ambition co-relative with its beneficence. 
Your fancy is pleased with the thought of being noble 
ladies, with a train of vassals. Be it so; you cannot 
be too noble, and your train cannot be too great; but 
see to it that your train is of vassals whom you serve 
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and feed, not merely of slaves who serve and feed yout; 
that the multitude which obeys you is of those whom 
you have comforted, not oppressed,— whom you have 
redeemed, not led into captivity. 

And this, which is true of the lower or household 
dominion, is equally true of the queenly dominion; 
—that highest dignity is open to you, if you will also 
accept that highest duty. Rex et Regina—Roi et 
Reine—“ Righi-doers”’; they differ but from the 
Lady and Lord, in that their power is supreme over 
the mind as over the person—that they not only feed 
and clothe, but direct and teach. And whether con- 
sciously or not, you must be, in many a heart, en- 
throned; there is no putting by that crown; queens 
you must always be; queens to your lovers; queens 
to your husbands and your sons; queens of higher 
mystery to the world beyond, which bows itself, and 
will for ever bow, before the myrtle crown, and the 
stainless sceptre of womanhood. But, alas! you are 
too often idle and careless queens, grasping at majesty 
in the least things, while you abdicate it in the 
greatest; and leaving misrule and violence to work 
their will among men, in defiance of the power, which, 
holding straight in gift from the Prince of all Peace, 
the wicked among you betray, and the good forget. 

“Prince of Peace.’’ Note that name. When kings 
rule in that name, and nobles, and the judges of the 
earth, they also, in their narrow place, and mortal 
measure, receive the power of it. There are no other 
rulers than they: other rule than theirs is but mizs- 
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rule; they who govern verily “ Dei gratia ’”’ are all 
princes, yes, or princesses, of Peace. There is not a 
war in the world, no, nor an injustice, but you women 
are answerable for it; not in that you have provoked, 
but in that you have not hindered. Men, by their 
nature, are prone to fight; they will fight for any 
cause, or for none. It is for you to choose their cause 
for them, and to forbid them when there is no cause. 
There is no suffering, no injustice, no misery in the 
earth, but the guilt of it lies lastly with you. Men 
can bear the sight of it, but you should not be able to 
bear it. Men may tread it down without sympathy, 
in their own struggle; but men are feeble in sym- 
pathy, and contracted in hope; it is you only who 
can feel the depths of pain; and conceive the way of 
its healing. Instead of trying to do this, you turn 
away from it; you shut yourselves within your park 
walls and garden gates; and you are content to 
know that there is beyond them a whole world in 
wilderness—a world of secrets which you dare not 
penetrate; and of suffering which you dare not 
conceive.—JOHN Ruskin, 1819-1900 (Sesame and 
Lilies). 


LVI 
Among the strange fantasies which beset me at 


the commencement of my freedom, and of which all 
traces are not yet gone, one was, that a vast tract 
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of time had intervened since I quitted the Counting 
House. I could not conceive of it as an affair of 
yesterday. The partners, and the clerks with whom 
I had for so many years, and for so many hours in 
each day of the year, been so closely associated— 
being suddenly removed from them—they seemed 
as dead to me. There is a fine passage, which may 
serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy, by Sir 
Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death: 


’Twas but just now he went away; 
I have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me, 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain 
to go among them once or twice since; to visit my 
old desk-fellows—my co-brethren of the quill—that 
I had left below in the state militant. Not all the 
kindness with which they received me could quite 
restore to me that pleasant familiarity, which I had 
heretofore enjoyed among them. We cracked some 
of our old jokes, but methought they went off but 
faintly. My old desk; the peg where I hung my hat, 
were appropriated to another. I knew it must be, 
but I could not take it kindly. D 1 take me if 
I did not teel some remorse—beast, if I had not,— 
at quitting my old compeers, the faithful partners 
of my toils for six and thirty years, that smoothed 


Sir Robert Howard (1626-98). Collaborated with Dryden 
in The Indian Queen. 
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for me with their jokes and conundrums the rugged- 
ness of my professional road. Had it been so rugged 
then after all? or was I a coward simply? Well, 
it is too late to repent; and I also know that these 
suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on 
such occasions. But my heart smote me. I had 
violently broken the bands betwixt us. It was at 
least not courteous. I shall be some time before 
I get quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, 
old cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I 
will come among ye, if I shall have your leave. Fare- 
well, Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do——, 
mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! Pl , Offix 
cious to do, and to volunteer, good services!—and 
thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or 
a Whittington of old, stately House of Merchants; 
with thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, 
pent-up offices, where candles for one half the year 
supplied the place of the sun’s light; unhealthy 
contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, 
farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure col- 
lection of some wandering bookseller, my “works’’! 
There let them rest, as I do from my labours, piled 
on thy massy shelves, more MSS, in folio than ever 
Aquinas left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath 
among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first 
communication. At that period I was approaching 
to tranquillity, but had not reached it. I boasted of 
a calm indeed, but it was comparative only. Some 
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thing of the first flutter was left; an unsettling sense 
of novelty; the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed 
light. I missed my old chains, forsooth, as if they 
had been some necessary part of my apparel. I was 
a poor Carthusian, from strict cellular discipline 
suddenly by some revolution returned upon the 
world. I am now as if I had never been other than 
my own master. It is natural to me to go where I 
please, to do what I please. I find myself at eleven 
o'clock in the day in Bond Street, and it seems to 
me that I have been saurtering there at that very 
hour for years past. I digress into Soho, to explore 
a book-stall. Methinks I have been thirty years a 
collector. There is nothing strange nor new in it. I 
find myself before a fine picture in the morning. 
Was it ever otherwise? What is become of Fish 
Street Hill? Where is Fenchurch Street? Stones of 
old Mincing Lane which I have worn with my daily 
pilgrimage for six and thirty years, to the footsteps 
of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting flints 
now vocal? I indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It 
is Change time, and I am strangely among the Elgin 
marbles. It was no hyperbole when I ventured to 
compare the change in my condition to a passing 
into another world. Time stands still in a manner 
to me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not 
know the day of the week, or of the month. Each 
day used to be individually felt by me in its reference 
to the foreign post days; in its distance from, or 
propinquity to the next Sunday. I had my Wednes- 
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day feelings, my Saturday nights’ sensations. The 
genius of each day was upon me distinctly during 
the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, etc. 
The phantom of the next day, with the dreary five 
to follow, sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath 
recreations. What charm has washed the Ethiop 
white ?—What is gone of Black Monday? All days 
are the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure 
of a holiday as it too often proved, what with my 
sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to get the 
greatest quantity of pleasure out of it—is melted 
down into a week day. I can spare to go to church 
now, without grudging the huge cantle which it 
used to seem to cut out of the holiday. I have Time 
for everything. I can visit a sick friend. I can in- 
terrupt the man of much occupation when he is 
busiest. I can insult over him with an invitation to 
take a day’s pleasure with me to Windsor this fine 
May-morning.—CHARLES LAMB, 1775-1834 (Essay on 
The Superannuated Man). 


LVII 


At what precise minute that little airy musician 
doffs his night gear, and prepares to tune up his 
unseasonable matins, we are not naturalist enough 
to determine. But for a mere human gentleman 


Airy musician. The lark. 
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—that has no orchestra business to call him from 
his warm bed to such preposterous exercises—we 
take ten, or half after ten (eleven, of course, during 
this Christmas solstice), to be the very earliest hour, 
at which he can begin to think of abandoning his 
pillow. To think of it, we say; for to do it in earnest, 
requires another half-hour’s good consideration. Not 
but there are pretty sun-risings, as we are told, and 
such like gawds, abroad in the world, in summer 
time especially, some hours before what we have 
assigned; which a gentleman may see, as they say, 
only for getting up. But, having been tempted, once 
or twice, in earlier life, to assist at those ceremonies, 
we confess our curiosity abated. We are no longer 
ambitious of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at 
his morning levées. We hold the good hours of the 
dawn too sacred to waste them upon such obser- 
vances; which have in them, besides, something 
Pagan and Persic. To say truth, we never anticipated 
our usual hour, or got up with the sun (as ’tis called), 
to go a journey, or upon a foolish whole day’s 
pleasuring, but we suffered for it all the long hours 
after in listlessness and headaches; Nature herself 
sufficiently declaring her sense of our presumption 
in aspiring to regulate our frail waking courses by 
the measures of that celestial and sleepless traveller. 
We deny not that there is something sprightly and 
vigorous, at the outset especially, in these break- 
of-day excursions. It is flattering to get the start 
Persic. The Persians worshipped the sun, 
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of a lazy world; to conquer Death by proxy in his 
image. But the seeds of sleep and mortality are in 
“us; and we pay usually in strange qualms before 
night falls, the penalty of the unnatural inversion. 
Therefore, while the busy part of mankind are fast 
huddling on their clothes, are already up and about 
their occupations, content to have swallowed their 
sleep by wholesale; we choose to linger a-bed, and 
digest our dreams. It is the very time to recombine 
the wandering images, which night in a confused 
mass presented; to snatch them from forgetfulness; 
to shape, and mould them. Some people have no 
good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, they gulp 
them too grossly, to taste them curiously. We love 
to chew the cud of a foregone vision; to collect the 
scattered rays of a brighter phantasm, or act over 
again, with firmer nerves, the sadder nocturnal 
tragedies; to drag into daylight a struggling and 
half-vanishing night-mare; to handle and examine 
the terrors, or the airy solaces. We have too much 
respect for these spiritual communications, to let 
them go so lightly. We are not so stupid, or so 
careless, as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, 
that we should need a seer to remind us of the form 


Lazy world, See Julius Cesar, I. ii. 130: 


So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. 
Digest, Arrange. Curiously. Carefully. 
Forgetter of his dreams, Nebuchadnezzar, who proposed to 
cut his Chaldeans in pieces if they could not remind him of 
his dream, Daniel ii, 5. 
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of them. They seem to us to have as much signifi- 
cance as our waking concerns; or rather to import 
us more nearly, as more nearly we approach by years 
to the shadowy world, whither we are hastening. 
We have shaken hands with the world’s business: 
we have done with it; we have discharged ourself 
of it. Why should we get up? we have neither suit 
to solicit, nor affairs to manage. The drama has 
shut in upon us at the fourth act. We have nothing 
here to expect, but in a short time a sick bed, and a 
dismissal. We delight to anticipate death by such 
shadows as night affords. We are already half 
acquainted with ghosts. We were never much in 
the world. Disappointment early struck a dark 
veil between us and its dazzling illusions. Our 
spirits showed grey before our hairs. The mighty 
changes of the world already appear as but the vain 
stuff out of which dramas are composed. We have 
asked no more of life than what the mimic images 
in play-houses present us with. Even those types 
have waxed fainter. Our clock appears to have 
struck. We are SUPERANNUATED. In this dearth of 
mundane satisfaction, we contract politic alliances 
with shadows. It is good to have friends at court. 
The abstracted media of dreams seem no ill intro- 
duction to that spiritual presence, upon which, in no 
long time, we expect to be thrown. We are trying to 
know a little of the usages of that colony; to learn 
the language, and the faces we shall meet with there, 
Import, Concern, 
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that we may be the less awkward at our first coming 
among them. We willingly call a phantom our 
fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of their dark 
companionship. Therefore, we cherish dreams. We 
try to spell in them the alphabet of the invisible 
world; and think we know already, how it shall be 
with us. Those uncouth shapes, which, while we 
clung to flesh and blood, affrighted us, have become 
familiar. We feel attenuated into their meagre 
essences, and have given the hand of half-way 
approach to incorporeal being. We once thought 
life to be something; but it has unaccountably 
fallen from us before its time. Therefore we choose 
to dally with visions. The sun has no purpose of 
ours to light us to. Why should we get up ?>—CHARLES 
Lamp, 1775-1834 (Popular Fallacies). 


LVIII 


Labour is the great source from which nearly all, 
if not all, human comforts and necessities are drawn. 
There is a difference in opinion about the elements 
of labour in society. Some men assume that there 
is a necessary connection between capital and labour, 
and that that connection draws within it the whole 
of the labour of the community. They assume that 
nobody works unless capital excites them to work. 
They begin next to consider what is the best way. 
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They say there are but two ways,—one is to hire men 
and to allure them to labour by their consent; the 
other is to buy the men, and drive them to it, and 
that is slavery. Having assumed that they proceed 
to discuss the question of whether the labourers 
themselves are better off in the condition of slaves 
or of hired labourers, and they usually decide that 
they are better off in the condition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say the whole thing is a 
mistake. That there is a certain relation between 
capital and labour, I admit. That it does exist, and 
rightfully exist, I think is true. That men who are 
industrious and sober and honest in the pursuit of 
their own interests should after a while accumulate 
capital, and after that should be allowed to enjoy it 
in peace, and also if they should choose, when they 
have accumulated it, to use it to save themselves 
from actual labour, and hire other people to labour 
for them,—is right. In doing so, they do not wrong 
the man they employ, for they find men who have 
not their own land to work upon, or shops to work 
in, and who are benefited by working for others,— 
hired labourers, receiving their capital for it. Thus 
a few men that own capital hire a few others, and 
these establish the relation of capital and labour 
rightfully—a relation of which I make no complaint. 
But I insist that that relation, after all, does not 
embrace more than one-eighth of the labour of the 
country.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1865 (Letters and 
Speeches). 
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LIX 


Dr. Samuel Johnson’s character, religious, moral, 
political, and literary, nay his figure and manner, are, 
I believe, more generally known than those of almost 
any man; yet it may not be superfluous here to at- 
tempt a sketch of him. Let my readers then remember 
that he was a sincere and zealous christian, of high 
church of England and monarchical principles, which 
he would not tamely suffer to be questioned; steady 
and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety 
and virtue, both from a regard to the order of society, 
and from a veneration for the Great Source of all 
order; correct, nay stern in his taste; hard to please, 
and easily offended, impetuous and irritable in his 
temper, but of a most humane and benevolent heart; 
having a mind stored with a vast and various col- 
lection of learning and knowledge, which he com- 
municated with peculiar perspicuity and force, in 
rich and choice expression. He united a most logical 
head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him 
an extraordinary advantage in arguing; for he could 
reason close or wide, as he saw best for the moment. 
He could, when he chose it, be the greatest sophist 
that ever wielded a weapon in the schools of decla- 
mation; but he indulged this only in conversation; 
for he owned he sometimes talked for victory; he 
was too conscientious to make errour permanent 
and pernicious, by deliberately writing it. He was 
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conscious of his superiority. He loved praise when it 
was brought to him; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. His mind 
was so full of imagery, that he might have been 
perpetually a poet. It has been often remarked, that 
in his poetical pieces, which it is to be regretted are 
so few, because so excellent, his style is easier than in 
his prose. There is deception in this: it is not easier, 
but better suited to the dignity of verse; as one may 
dance with a grace, whose motions, in ordinary 
walking—in the common step, are awkward. He had 
a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which 
darkened the brightness of his fancy, and gave a 
gloomy cast to his whole course of thinking: yet, 
though grave and awful in his deportment, when he 
thought it necessary or proper,—he frequently in- 
dulged himself in pleasantry and sportive sallies. 
He was prone to superstition, but not to credulity. 
Though his imagination might incline him to a belief 
of the marvellous, and the mysterious, his vigorous 
reason examined the evidence with jealousy. He 
had a loud voice, and a slow deliberate utterance, 
which no doubt gave some additional weight to the 
sterling metal of his conversation. Lord Pembroke 
said once to me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry, 
and some truth, that “Dr. Johnson’s sayings would 
not appear so extraordinary, were it not for his bow- 
wow way’’: but I admit the truth of this only on 
some occasions. The Messiah, played upon the Can- 
terbury organ, is more sublime than when played upon 
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an inferior instrument: but very slight musick will 
seem grand, when conveyed to the ear through that 
majestick medium. While therefore Dr. Johnson’s 
sayings are read, let his manner be taken along with 
them. Let it however be observed, that the sayings 
themselves are generally great; that, though he 
might be an ordinary composer at times, he was for 
the most part a Handel.—His person was large, 
robust, I may say approaching to the gigantick, and 
grown unwieldy from corpulency. His countenance 
was naturally of the cast of an ancient statue, 
but somewhat disfigured by the scars of that evil, 
which, it was formerly imagined, the royal touch 
could cure. He was now in his sixty-fourth year, 
and was become a little dull of hearing. His sight 
had always been somewhat weak; yet, so much does 
mind govern, and even supply the deficiency of organs, 
that his perceptions were uncommonly quick and 
accurate. His head, and sometimes also his body, 
shook with a kind of motion like the effect of a palsy: 
he appeared to be frequently disturbed by cramps, 
or convulsive contractions,! of the nature of that 
distemper called St. Vitus’s dance. He wore a full 

1Such they appeared to me; but since the first edition, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed to me, “that Dr. John- 
son’s extraordinary gestures were only habits, in which he 
indulged himself at certain times. When in company, where 
he was not free, or when engaged earnestly in conversation, 
he never gave way to such habits, which proves that they 
were not involuntary.” I still however think, that these 


gestures were involuntary; for surely had not that been the 
case, he would have restrained them in the publick streets, 
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suit of plain brown clothes, with twisted-hair-buttons 
of the same colour, a large bushy greyish wig, a plain 
shirt, black worsted stockings, and silver buckles. 
Upon this tour, when journeying, he wore boots, and 
a very wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets 
which might have almost held the two volumes of his 
folio dictionary; and he carried in his hand a large 
English oak stick. Let me not be censured for men- 
tioning such minute particulars. Every thing relative 
to so great a man is worth observing. I remember 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his rhetorical lectures at Glasgow, 
told us he was glad to know that Milton wore latchets 
in his shoes, instead of buckles. When I mention the 
oak stick, it is but letting Hercules have his club; and, 
by-and-by, my readers will find this stick will bud, 
and produce a good joke.—JAMES BOSWELL, 1740- 
1795 (Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides). 


Summarise as briefly as you can the main thought 
of the following passages: 


I. 


The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er; 
So calm are we when passions are no more. 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


EDMUND WALLER, 1605-87. 


2. The Noble Nature. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
171 
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Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
BEN JONSON, 1573-1637. 


3. From Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He, that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON, 1809-92. 


4. From The Castle of Indolence. 
In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 
With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground; 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half im- 
browned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, ne caréd even for play. 
JAMES THOMSON, 1700-48. 
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5. 
So others shall 
Take patience, labour to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 1806-61. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe! 
ROBERT BROWNING, 1812-89. 
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STATE in simple modern English the gist of the following 
legal document. It is a ‘‘Conveyance’”’ of Freehold 
Ground Rents from Andrew Smith, Esq., to Mrs. J. T. 
Reid. 


This indenture is made the twentieth day of Sept- 
ember one thousand nine hundred and nine between 
Andrew Smith of No. 6 Sidney Square in the County of 
London Esquire M.P. (hereinafter called ‘‘ the Vendor ’’) 
of the one part and Joan Tate Reid the wife of Robert 
Reid of Mayfield Redhill in the County of Surrey Esquire 
(hereinafter called ‘the Purchaser ’’) of the other part 
Whereas the Vendor is seised in fee simple of the here- 
ditaments hereinafter described and expressed to be 
hereby conveyed subject to and with the benefit of the 
several Leases short particulars of which are set forth 
in the First Schedule hereunder written at the several 
rents in the said First Schedule respectively mentioned 
amounting in the aggregate to thirty-five pounds one 
shilling per annum but otherwise free from incum- 
brances And whereas the Vendor has agreed with the 
Purchaser for the sale to her of the said hereditaments 
and premises at the price of seven hundred and eighty- 
eight pounds twelve shillings and sixpence subject to 
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and with the benefit of the said Leases and subject 
also to the restrictive covenant hereinafter contained 
Now this Indenture witnesseth that in pursuance of the 
said Agreement and in consideration of the sum of 
seven hundred and eighty-eight pounds twelve shillings 
and sixpence paid to the Vendor by the Purchaser (the 
receipt of which sum the Vendor hereby acknowledges) 
The Vendor as Beneficial Owner hereby grants and 
conveys unto the Purchaser and her heirs All those 
nine several pieces or parcels of ground situate in 
Dunelm Road on the Hull Park Estate in the Parish 
of Hull in the County of London Together with the 
nine several messuages or dwelling houses erected and 
standing thereon respectively and shortly described in 
the first column of the First Schedule hereto. 4/] which 
said pieces or parcels of ground and messuages or 
dwelling houses are delineated in the plan drawn hereon 
and thereon coloured pink Together also with full 
rights of passage for the Purchaser and all persons 
claiming under or authorised by her with or without 
. carriages and animals over Dunelm Road aforesaid and 
together also with full right of passage and running of 
water and soil from the said several pieces or parcels 
of ground messuages or dwelling houses into and through 
the main sewers or drains belonging thereto... And 
the purchaser doth hereby covenant with the Vendor 
that the Purchaser shall not nor will use or permit to 
be used any of the messuages or dwelling houses or 
buildings now standing or hereafter to be erected on 
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any of the said pieces or parcels of ground as an Inn 
Hotel Ale House Public House or Beer Shop or for the 
sale of wine or spirits or ale or as a Club where intoxi- 
cating liquors may be supplied . . . In Witness whereof 
the said parties to these presents have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 


Signed Sealed and Delivered 
by the above named ANDREW (Signature of 
SmitH in the presence of Andrew Smith.) 
WILLIAM EDE, 
Private Secretary, 
I James Street, N.W. 


Signed sealed and delivered by 


the above named Joan TATE (Signature of 
Rein in the presence of JOHN Joan Tate Reid.) 
GOWER, 

Surveyor, 


1 Wood Street, E.C. 


II 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, was 
held, on the 21st instant, in the Council Room of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association (Inc.), 38 Eastcheap, 
London, Mr. Charles Heath Clark, chairman of the 


company, presiding. 
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The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—A year ago, when I presided 
over our meeting, acting for our chairman, Mr. George 
Croll, who was then absent owing to illness, I quite 
expected that I was doing so for the last time. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Croll’s illness has proved of longer 
duration than any of us at that time imagined was at 
all probable, and, as he wished meanwhile to resign his 
chairmanship of the company, his colleagues have 
thought it best to act in accordance with his expressed 
desire, and, in view of his unexpectedly prolonged 
illness, have accepted his resignation of the chairman- 
ship. As the other members of the board pressed me to 
continue to act as their chairman, I have consented to 
resume my old position for the present. At the same 
time, I am sure you will be glad to know that Mr. Croll 
is getting better, and that the doctors have confidence 
in his complete recovery at no distant date. 


THE PAST YEAR 


The past year has been the most anxious and difficult 
that I remember in the history of our business. We have 
not only had to contend with an altogether unpre- 
cedented ‘‘ slump ”’ in the prices of the produce in the 
production of which we are mainly interested, but, in 
addition, on the merchant side of our business, which 
is a very important part of our commercial activities, 
we have had to face enormously heavy depreciation 
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of stocks, aggravated by the inability of customers to 
take up and pay for consignments ordered. This has, 
unfortunately, been a common experience of the export 
business of the country. We have also encountered 
further difficulties connected with violent fluctuations 
in exchange, which have rendered business in many 
directions practically impossible to transact. Having 
faced very heavy losses from these and other causes, 
and having written down the stocks in our balance- 
sheet to replacement values, we have, I think, no need 
to be ashamed of the final result, as shown in our profit 
and loss account for the year. 


THE STAFF 


Throughout the year, and in the difficulties and 
anxieties that it has brought us in common with the 
business world generally, I have had the most loyal 
and effective assistance, not only from my colleagues 
on the board, but also from the company’s staff both 
at home and abroad. I feel that the difficulties, in which 
we are all sharing, have brought us nearer together 
than ever before in the determination to overcome 
them, whatever they may prove to be, and I am sure 
that no effort will be lacking on the part of any of us 
that can tend to the future prosperity of the company. 


GENERAL TRADE SITUATION 


The outstanding feature of general trade remains 
what it was when I addressed you a year ago, and half 
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the world is still starving for the production of the 
labour of the other half, which in its turn is starved 
‘because it cannot market the products of its labour. 
‘The means of exchange are either altogether lacking, 
“or of such doubtful stability as to render business more 
‘or less impossible. For any real recovery, ‘“‘ peace and 
goodwill’ at home and abroad must be the necessary 
foundation, leading to co-operation, mutual service, 
and the breaking down of all unnecessary barriers and 
restrictions in the exchange of goods and services. It 
appears now that we cannot be far from the time when 
the necessity of the position will compel Governments 
to recognise that international action to secure the 
opening up again of the channels of the world’s com- 
merce is the first essential of the world’s industry and 
the life of all industrial peoples. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. H. 
Eric Miller, the balance sheet, made up as at June 30, 
1921, and the reports of the directors and auditors 
were adopted. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and direc- 
tors terminated the proceedings.—The Economist (with 
acknowledgments). 


Ill 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the Eastern 
International Rubber and Produce Trust, Limited, was 
held on October 19 at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon 
SULCCE. 
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Mr. Frank Copeman (Chairman of the Company) 
presided. 

The Chairman stated that the net profits amounted 
to £5,707, as compared with £18,690 last year. In 
explanation of the reduction of £12,059 in the invest- 
ment reserve account, he would point out that that was 
almost entirely due to circumstances beyond the control 
of the board. He continued: When I addressed you a 
year ago tea was in anything but a satisfactory con- 
dition, but I ventured to tell you that I considered that 
the prospects were hopeful and that tea ‘‘ would come 
by its own.’”’ There has been a substantial improve- 
ment since then, and healthier conditions prevail. The 
effort at combination in India and Ceylon failed, but 
individual producers took the common-sense view 
necessary for self-protection, and generally went in for 
finer plucking—that is, for quality rather than quantity, 
This had its only possible effect on the market. . My 
view is that the market is not ready for any change in 
the policy presently followed by producers. I hope 
there will be no change, because, although prices have 
improved somewhat, there is plenty of low-grade tea 
about. As to rubber, this is the first meeting I have 
had to address since the scheme submitted by the 
Rubber Growers’ Association for combination in selling, 
coupled with control of output, was withdrawn, and I 
may as well at once express my profound regret at the 
failure of the scheme for want of adequate support. 
The scheme was the result of much thought and labour 
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by men of ripe experience and judgment in the industry. 
I hold the view that if it, or something like it, had 
been accorded the measure of support necessary for its 
success, the position of the producers would have im- 
proved more rapidly than is now likely, a repetition of 
our past and present troubles would have been avoided, 
and consumers would not have been prejudiced. 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 


There are two matters to which I desire to refer briefly 
before I close. The first is Government interference 
with the industry. I understand that the Governments 
in the East are still being pressed to take a hand in the 
effort to put things right. I am as strongly opposed to 
Government interference with industry as ever I was 
-—we have seen its baleful influence over and over again. 
If the Governments would prohibit exports for a certain 
limited period it would help the position, but I think 
it unlikely that they will take such a step. If anything 
in the nature of a high but graduated export tax is 
introduced we may have considerable difficulty in 
getting that tax reduced or removed. I would only 
support Government interference if all other efforts 
failed, and I feel that the plantation industry is strong 
enough to save itself. The other matter to which I wish 
to draw attention is the charge of profiteering against 
rubber manufacturers. I think it should be borne in 
mind that during the past year or two there have been 
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immense stocks of manufactured rubber held by the 
Government for war purposes which have had to be 
realised. These have come upon the market, and the 
manufacturers have not only had to meet that com- 
petition, but it has obliged them to manufacture less, 
at all events for a time. It is urged that crude rubber 
has fallen heavily in price without a corresponding 
reduction in the price of rubber goods, and that the 
increased consumption of plantation rubber is pre- 
vented by the continued high price of rubber goods. 
The fallacy of this charge is, perhaps, best proved by 
an examination of recently issued accounts of manu- 
facturing companies. The Chairman concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Herbert Wright seconded, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously.—The Statist (with acknowledg- 
ments). 


IV 


The ordinary general meeting of John Mackintosh 
and Sons, Ltd., was held at Halifax yesterday, Mr. 
Harold V. Mackintosh (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, moving the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet, said: 

The past year has been a very difficult one for all 
engaged in business, and the outlook was anything but 
bright when the year opened. Nevertheless, we have 
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fared better than the most optimistic could have ex- 
pected. Toffee de Luxe may have been considered in 
the past a luxury, but experience shows that it has 
become almost a necessity. At any rate, it is one of those 
little creature comforts which, together with smoking, 
are among the very last things to be given up by the 
individual, so that to-day, despite the greatest trade 
' slump this country has known for many years, our 
sales are very little below the previous few years, when 
trade was booming. I am personally very gratified 
indeed to find that the result of the first year’s trading 
of this company has proved so highly satisfactory, 
‘Our prospectus was issued at a time when the disastrous 
coal strike was just beginning, and followed, as this 
was, by even greater trade depression than ever, it 
would not have been surprising if we had had to report 
very disappointing results. There are very few new 
companies that can show this year better results than 
prospectus estimates, which is what we are able to do 
to-day. Such splendid results in a year of extreme 
trade depression speak volumes for the stability, re- 
sourcefulness, and healthy condition of your company. 
Our success is largely due to the quality of our products. 
Nothing is ever allowed to interfere with the quality. 
In fact, quality is the keynote of this business. Our 
plant and machinery during the year has been aug- 
mented by additional machinery of the latest type, 
and our factory is the most up-to-date of its kind. It 
will be seen from the balance sheet that our stock on 
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September 31 was as small as possible for working pur- 
poses, the whole of which has been disposed of at a profit 
on the figures at which it was taken. Turning to the export 
trade, which previous to the war amounted to a very 
considerable proportion of our business, I am sorry to 
say that we have not yet regained the whole of this 
trade by any means, but our export department is using 
every endeavour possible along safe lines to this end. 
Our advertising activities have not only been main- 
tained, but increased, during the past year. Some of 
the cleverest and most successful advertisements ever 
put forward in this country have been issued by this 
company. Turning to the report and balance sheet, 
the outstanding item is the fact that the year’s trading. 
shows a profit of £193,526. 

In closing, let me assure you that this business was. 
never better equipped than to-day, and we have no 
fear for the future. 

A Shareholder, from the body of the hall, seconded 
the resolution, and it was unanimously accepted. 

The auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co., 
were re-appointed, and the meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman.—fFinancial News (with 
acknowledgments). 


Vv 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of Ind, Coope and Company (1912), Limited, 
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was held yesterday at the Abercorn Rooms, Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, E.C., Mr. Louis E. 
Walker (chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: 

Gentlemen, in presenting the statement of accounts 
at this the ninth annual meeting of the company, I am 
glad to be able to record another successful year’s 
working, in spite of the difficult conditions prevailing 
in the country. The present trade depression was 
making itself seriously felt at the commencement of 
the financial year we have under review, and the con- 
ditions with regard to unemployment, and the con- 
sequent spending capacity of the working classes, steadily 
grew worse during the whole of that time. The outlook 
cannot be described as altogether favourable, so far as 
the general trade of the country is concerned, but even 
now there are signs, I am thankful to say, of some 
improvement. 

Your directors are very much alive to the necessity 
of caution in all directions, and especially in regard to 
the desirability of keeping an adequate amount of cash 
in the business to meet the ever-growing demands. 
I say ‘‘ ever-growing ”’ advisedly, because the business 
is developing, and, owing to the large rate of duties 
now prevailing and other factors, a very substantial 
amount of ready money is required. 
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SERVICES OF THE STAFF 


At this stage I should like to make méntion of the 
excellent work put in by the staff during the year under 
review. Both the brewing staff at Burton and Romford 
and those engaged on the commercial side of the business 
have done their utmost to further the interests of the 
company and to render the year’s working a success. 
I am glad to be able to report to you once again that the 
relations existing between the management and men 
employed in the breweries and other departments 
continue most satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, 
the formal business was duly transacted, and a resolution 
was unanimously passed voting £4,000 as additional 
remuneration to be divided amongst the directors and 
managing directors. 

The proceedings then terminated.—Financial News 
(with acknowledgments). 
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2. THE LORE OF THE WANDERER. An Anthology 
of the Open Air. With Portrait of R. L. Stevenson. 
Compiled by George Goodchild and Edited for 
Schools by F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., B.Sc., sometime: 
Lecturer at Islington Training College. 256 pp.. 
1s. 4d. net. Third impression. 


Containing Essays by R. L. Stevenson (56 pp.), Wiliiam Hazlitt, 
John Ruskin, Francis Bacon, J. A. Symonds, Edward Thomas, 
Walter Raymond, Richard Jefferies (The Pageant of Summer), 
Miss Mitford, H. D. Thoreau and Alan Sullivan. With short 
footnotes and a Commentary dealing with Nature Writing in 
English Literature and the Authors of the Essays in the book, 
followed by a set of suggestive questions, and a number of carefully 
selected themes for composition. 


3. MODERN POETRY. With Portrait of Rupert Brooke. 
Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A., Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, Late Head of the English Department, 
Cheltenham College. 192 pp. 1s. 4d. net. Fifth 
Impression, 


Containing poems by Alfred Noyes, Rudyard Kipling, Rupert 
Brooke, John Masefield, R. L. Stevenson, W. E. Henley, Sir H. 
Newbolt, Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, John Davidson, W. S. 
Blunt, Ralph Hodgson, Walt Whitman, Thomas Hardy, Julian 
Grenfell, John Drinkwater, Walter de la Mare, Francis Thompson, 
Siegfried Sassoon, E. V. Lucas, etc. Divided into sections according 
to subject, each prefaced by a short and helpful Introduction. 
No notes or exercises are given, but the book contains a section of 
blank leaves for insertion of additional poems at the student’s 
pleasure. 

I 


g. ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lorp Macautay. With Portrait 
of the Author. Edited by Richard Wilson, D.Litt. 


192 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 

With a short Introduction dealing with the book which occasioned 
the review, and an outline account of the British in India; foot- 
notes to the text, which is divided into sections; and a Commentary 
containing an analysis of the Essay, Biography of Macaulay and 
study of his style, with exercises and questions on the Essay and 
the Author. 

10, THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. Retold from 
Homer in English prose by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. 
Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. With Portrait of Homer, 
Fully Illustrated from drawings made from Greek 
vases. 224 pp. Is. 4d. net. Fourth Impression. 

With a simple Introduction, a complete Pronouncing Index of 
Proper Names and an Epilogue dealing with the stories told about 
Homer and Homeric poetry. This version is already in use in many 
large schools and has been acknowledged to come nearer to the 
original Homeric poems in style and atmosphere than any other 
“ re-telling ’’ in English prose. The Illustrations help greatly in 
re-creating the environment of the Odyssey, from which the tale of 
the wanderings is directly drawn. 


12. FORM-ROOM PLAYS—JUNIOR BOOK. Compiled 
from English Literature by Evelyn Smith, High School 
for Girls, Glasgow. With Portrait of Chaucer. 256 pp. 
1s, 4d. net. Third Impression. 

Containing the following pieces dramatised from the original 
sources, with full stage and costume directions: The Swineherd 
(Hans Andersen); The Parliament of Foules (Chaucer); Thor’s 
Hammer (Norse Folk Lore); The Death of Balder (Norse Folk 
Lore); The Travelling Companion (Hans Andersen); The Cock 
and the Fox (Chaucer); The Christmas Carol (Charles Dickens); 
The Perfect Holiday (L. M. Alcott’s Little Women) ; Alice in Wonder- 
land (Lewis Carroll); Circe’s Palace (Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales); Robin Hood (Old English Ballad); The Lady of the Lake 
(Sir Walter Scott); A Midsummer Night’s Dream (William Shake- 
speare). These plays are planned to require the minimum of stage 
properties and costumes. Teachers who do not wish to ask their 
if upils to act the plays will find the book exeelient for use as a 

iterary reader of an entirely new and fascinating type. 
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13. A SHAKESPEARE PROGRESS. An Anthology from 
the Works of the Poet. With Portrait of Shakespeare. 
Compiled by J. M. Dent. 320 pp. ts. 4d. net. 


This book has a double aim. It endeavours to group together 
some of the most interesting and inspiring scenes from the plays, 
but it also attempts by a chronological arrangement to show the 
progress and development of the poet’s method of writing. 


15. BEE: PRINCESS OF THE DWARFS. By ANATOLE 
France. Translated by Peter Wright. With Portrait 
of the Author. Line decorations by Charles Robinson. 
160 pp. 1s. 4d. net. Second Impression. 


This book is planned for pure enjoyment. There are no foot- 
notes, but at the end of the volume there is a more or less playful 
Epilogue designed to lead the reader to think over and estimate 
the story, the character-drawing and the ideas as well as the lan- 
guage. This is followed for purposes of literary comparison by the 
story entitled ‘‘ The Sorrows of Demeter,” by Sir G. W. Cox; the 
poem ‘“‘ Persephone,’ by Jean Ingelow; and the tale of “* The 
King of the Golden Mountain,” by Grimm. 


31. LONDON IN LITERATURE. An Anthology of Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait of Samuel Pepys. Edited by 
A. H. Headley. 288 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 


Containing a large number of passages, each more or less self- 
contained, dealing with or referring to London, beginning with 
extracts from some of the earliest chronicles and ending with 
passages from present-day writers. With short Introduction, 
footnotes, literary exercises and index of persons and places, 


40. SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. For older 
Pupils and Adult Schools. With Portrait of the 
Author. Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Tonbridge School, late of Repton School, 
Derby. 256 pp. ts. 4d. net. 

The best of the shorter pieces are included, as well as biographical 


portions of the longer poems. 
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41. SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Portrait 
of the Poet. Edited by J. H. Jagger, M.A., D.Litt. 
256 pp. is. 4d. net. Third Impression. 


The pieces selected include the best of the Shorter Poems; 
Enoch Arden; Geraint and Enid; and Stanzas from “In 
Memoriam.’ The Editor’s Notes and Commentary show the prac- 
tised teacher, and with the preliminary chapter are designed to 
make the book an introduction to poetry generally, as well as to 
the work of Tennyson. 


49. SELECTED ENGLISH LETTERS. With Portrait of 
Dorothy Osborne. Edited by John Wishart, M.A. 
256 pp. is. 4d. net. Second Impression. 


Contains letters by Agnes Paston, James Howell, Sir John 
Suckling, Dorothy Osborne, Dean Svyrift, Joseph Addison, Richard 
Steele, Lady Mary Montague, the Earl of Chesterfield, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Thomas Gray, Horace Walpole, Oliver Goldsmith, 
William Cowper, Lord Jeffrey, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Lord 
Byron, P. B. Shelley, John Keats, Thomas Hood, Lord Macaulay, 
Edward FitzGerald, W. M. Thackeray, Charles Dickens, Lewis 
Carroll, and R. L. Stevenson. With short Introduction on the 
Letter in English Literature, exercises and questions, and a useful 
‘bibliography. 


58. A BOOK OF STORY POEMS. Edited by George 
G. Loane, M.A. With Portrait of W. B. Yeats. 244 pp. 
Is. 4d. net. 


A varied selection of about forty story poems, including a few 
‘ballads and pieces by Campbell, Scott, Ingelow, Drayton, Macaulay, 
Newbolt, Glover, Goldsmith, Tennyson, Arnold, Morris, Ferguson, 
Yeats, Keats, Coleridge, Shelley, Gray, Cowper, Thackeray, Hood, 
Bret Harte, etc. With biographies of the poets, literary exercises 
and brief explanatory footnotes. 
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